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** Well Worn Trails.” 


A Distant View of Yosemite Falls. 
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From * Well Worn Trails.” 


Mirror Lake, Yosemite. 
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HE ‘‘ Whitesville News’’ came in the exchanges the other day. The Office Boy 
brought it into the Sanctum. There was a smile on his face because of an item 
that he had maliciously marked. ‘‘ Hopewell Hazelton has reshingled his house on 
— Avenue.”’ I smiled back not as he supposed because of the glory of having 
one of the rambling, dusty, heavily shaded old streets in the picturesque little New 
York hamlet named after one of my very worthy ancestors,— by no means. The 
paper itself surprised me. Whitesville with a veritable, live newspaper. Whites- 
ville, which for a hundred years more or less, at least since the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, had wished for nothing better than the village gossip and possibly the 
N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune.’’ 1 could not believe the startling news, that ‘‘ Hopewell Hazelton 
was reshingling his house,’’ would remain a profound secret until the day of publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ News ’’ made it known to the world. If so, where were Aunt Matilda 
and Kindly Light Simpkins? Certainly they had not given up their daily mission in 
the face of any such weekly and weakly opposition as a ‘‘ patent-outside ’’ journal. 
l read on. One familiar name after another brought back memories that seem as 
distant as Mars. Yet they are memories that cannot fade. Childhood’s memories 
never do. Commencement week of the ‘‘ Whitesville Union School ’’ was one. 
How modern it all seemed. How out of place amid these memories. 

A generation has passed since the old district school house was torn down. Not 
so very long a time, counting by years, but a period coeval with the landing of Com- 
modore Perry in Japan and the present day when statesmen and thinkers are seri- 
ously considering the danger of Japanese commercial competition —a jong, long time 
in the history of a village or a nation after it has been struck by the boom,— progress 
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—by the turmoil of this decade. he dismantlement of the district school was the 
initial step in the innovation of the great, throbbing outside world. Since then the 
stage coach, the pump-logs, the red gabled roofed farm-houses, the sewing-circle, the 
‘*bee,”’ the ‘‘raisin’,’’ the beds of ‘‘ everlastin’, holly-hocks,’’ and ‘‘ pinys’’ have 
gone as utterly as though they never existed and over the warm, fat little foothills of 
the Alleghanies has come the fashion plate and its attendant evils. Such are the 
facts and yet I do not try to realize them. My memories still cling tenderly to the 
Whitesville of my boyhood ; to the old district school house nestling lovingly under 
the rocky ledge on the outskirts of the village. No vestige of it remains. Its very 
site is unknown to the generations that take part in the commencement exercises at 
the ‘‘ Union School.’’ 


NE bright May morning | made my advent into the district school. | was too 
young and too timid to contend with my betters for choice of benches. | 
dropped noiselessly down on the front row among the ‘‘ one syllable class.’’ The 
plain pine bench was illustrated with rude drawings and the deep cut initials of my 
predecessors. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the new Master took his place on the platform between 
the ‘‘ boy’s’’ and ‘‘girl’s door,’’ nervously sustaining a battery of bright eyes and 
eager faces. Our names, homely Christian names, not a Gladys or Algernon among 
us, were taken, little disputes as to the coveted back seats settled, a short, kindly 
speech and the simple machinery of the district school was in motion. Soon the 
classes were droning out the lessons that their fathers and mothers had learned at 
the same benches. 

The ‘* big boys ’’ on the back seats were ‘‘ fearsome big,’’ the big girls made me 
speechless, the boys in my row became the closest of chums and the little girls will 
never be ‘‘ big girls’’ as long as my memory lasts. There was one pink face under 
a pink sunbonnet that commanded my devout admiration. 

With unerring feminine instincts Elsie knew | loved her and would welcome me 
with a shy little smile when | chose her in: 

‘** The needle’s eye that doth supply, 
The thread that runs so trusty, 
Many a lass here | past 
Because | wanted yourly.”’ 
And when all the rest would romp and sing, 


**For you look so neat, and you kiss so sweet, 
We do intend before we end 
To see this couple meet.”’ 


My youthful cup was full to overflowing. Across a lawnlike pasture I would 
tramp every morning, through an orchard, whose gnarled trunks held in their hearts 
a grey squirrel’s family anda horde of acorns, on whose dead tops a woodpecker kept 
up his laborious clip-clap and among whose mossy roots a woodchuck found a home. 
Their bark was rubbed clean and blotches of red and grey hair told how the cows 
had spent the long summer days. 

The path led along a rambling fence whose many corners were filled with briars, 
sweet clover, bull thisties, and a colony of milk weed that sent up on every warm 
breeze cumulus clouds of silken feathers. At a watering-trough half hidden by 
elders and sweet flag | would wait for Elsie. 

Shortly before they tore down the old school house | went back to look at it. 
On the farther side high up on a clapboard I found Elsie’s initials, with mine directly 
beneath. 


Bedimmed by time and weather 
Still unmutilated and together. 
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Elsie’s initials have changed since then and she never knew that they had been 
joined to mine, even by a deep cut circle. 

Inside the old school house how familiar everything was: the cavernous chunck 
stove, in the summer the depository for forbidden gum, paper-wads and birch bark, 
in the winter a roaring crater that roasted our young faces while shivers were creep- 
ing up our backs ; boy and girl in gingham jumpers or Kentuck-round-a-bout busy 
with lessons or devices, passing notes, throwing peas or paper wads; then every- 
thing quiet as the master turns from the greasy blackboards where he has been 
elucidating some problem in longitude and time. 

Up goes the hand Bennie ; he and Jack want to go after water. 

They take the old patent pail and go out casting looks of triumph right and left. 

It is but a step to Beebe’s watering trough, but they manage to miss a class 
and the master raps repeatedly on the window-casing with his ferrule. 

‘* Teacher, please can | pass the water,’’ comes in a dozen eager trebbles. 
rhe rusty tin dipper goes from mouth to mouth while smothered screams and mut- 
tered warnings announce that more of the cold spring water has gone on the floor 
than down the thirsty throats. With the water that is left Eddie sprinkles the 


tloor. 


THE old master is dead. He and the district school passed away together. 
Never will this generation know of the delights of standing on tip-toes for five 
minutes, of stooping over and holding a nail down with one finger, of curling up under 
his desk or of being made to ‘‘ sit with the girls.’’ The old punishments are gone 
and the master is dead. He worked out life’s problems, and ‘‘ went to the head.’’ 
‘*] love, thou lovest, he loves,’’ he knew in all its sweet hopelessness. He 
died a bachelor, but that love softened his life and cast about him the tender tints 
of an evening sky. The children felt it all without understanding and for a little 


space brought flowers for his grave. 


HE recess —a chain of sunny memories with their almost forgotten games and 
manly sport. We did not know that we were building up constitutions that 
would last us through life as we went swaying and circling around a stick, screaching 
‘*pisin.’’ Neither did we care. To have said *‘ poison’’ would have taken all the 
snap out of the game. Each strove with all his young might and main to shun the 
**pisin’’ stick. An Indian war-dance was tame in comparison—such yelling and 
screaming, our blood all aglow, our pulses beating like hammers, our brains quick- 
ened. Then there was ‘‘ Bull-in-the-ring,’’ ‘‘ Sheep Fold,’’ ‘‘ Snap-the-Whip,’’ and 
‘*Pom-pom-pull-away,’’ games that made the muscles stand out like whip-cords, 
games that the mothers of today would condemn as dangerous to their petted 
darlings. 

The great black holes are just the same in the creek that twists and frets be- 
neath the cliffs. The beach and the willow hung over them so that only a fugitive 
dash of light flecks the water. Snarled, brok-n roots ran down into the darksome 
holes and battled with our hooks for the shiner and the roach. 

How mysterious were the holes once — how small they seem now. 

There were sunny swimming places a little farther up with soft clayey banks 
and pebbled bottoms and there was a dam — Deak’s dam. A ditch ran away from 
it to a woolen mill, such a mill as you see in old English prints. It all came in an 
instant. There was a crash and the air was full of timbers. The beach and the 
willow were torn from their sheltering cove and the water —one great pulsating, 
living, seething mass rushed down the little canon. It came from the mills 
above and Elsie was playing beneath the old dam, dipping her pink toes in the 
limpid pools. In an instant it came and in an instant it was gone, racing, crashing, 
down toward the Cryder. In that instant Jack had sprung into the flood and had 
Elsie in his arms. There was a look on his fresh young face that never left it. As 
We gathered around his coffin we knew it — it was the mark of the hero. Elsie he 
threw out of the reach of the flood. 
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The new ‘‘ Union School’’ may have its comedies and its tragedies, the new 
water-works, the new railroad, the new flowers, may all be a sign of the times, but 
Whitesville can never change in the hearts and memories of those of the forgotten 
district school. 


‘THE Contributor. ‘‘ All very pretty, but | am inclined to maintain that we of 
the District School obtained as much practical book learning as the so called 
more fortunate generation. 

The new Public School with its grades, examinations, new fangled maps and 
patent apparatus may be able to force into the young at shorter notice a larger 
smattering of a little of everything but I refuse to believe that any system can more 
effectually hammer ‘‘ the three r’s’’ into the young idea than the much laughed at 
‘* deestric schule.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ The Contributor’s conception of a liberal education seems to 
be a mastery of the rule of three.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ The Editor has pictured what he and | were doing when 
we were twelve years old. The Professor has just brought in two examination 
papers prayerfully prepared for the twelve year old of this state, city and generation. 
Listen while | read and if anyone, save of course the Professor, cares to answer the 
questions off hand, teel free to interrupt. 

LITERATURE. 

1. Give the chief facts of Shakespeare’s life. In what period of English Literature did he 
live? Name two other great writers of that period, one of them being the greatest poet (not drama- 
tist) of his time. Give his famous work. 

2. What thoughts are expressed in the following : 


(a) ** The evil that men do lives after them 
The good is often interred in their bones.”’ 
(b) ** He doth bestride the narrow world 


| ike a Colossus, and we petty-men, 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about, 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. ”’ 
3. Compare *‘ Evangeline” with ‘“‘ Lady of the Lake,” noting the following: — the plot, the 
development of character, and scenery. 
4. Name three American poets, two English poets, three famous English novelists, and two 
noted American Historians of the 16th century. 
5. Who wrote “Alhambra,” *‘ Deserted Village,”’ “Sir Roger de Coverly,” ‘‘ Newcomes,”’ 
“Twice Told Tales.” 
6. Give a quotation of not less than five lines, naming author and work. Name three figures 
of speech contained in this quotation. 
7. Paraphrase the quotation No. 6. (Above) 
8. When did Gray live? What is his famous writing. 
9. Give the substance briefly of the quarrel scene between Cassius and Brutus. Compare 
Brutus’ and Cassius’ attitude toward the plot against Caesar. 
_to. Write a character sketch of two hundred words, of one of the following, naming work from 
which taken: Portia, Priscilla, Rip Van Winkle, Little Nell. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS. 


1. (a) Tell the movements, consecutively, of Washington's Army, naming its battles, its 
reverses and its victories. 

(b) Name five military references in the Constitution of the United States and of California. 

2. Trace slavery, briefly, from its inception to its termination in the United States along the 
lines,—its origin, reason for its decline in the North and survival in the South, effect upon it by the 
cotton gin, the four great congressional acts, a supreme court decision, a proclamation, and th ee 
constitutional amendments. 

3. (a) Trace the territorial growth of the U. S., mentioning in whose administration the terri- 
tory was acquired, its extent, how and from whom acquired. 

(b) State how a state and a territory are organized, and how a state can lapse from the Union. 

4. Trace the history of the Whig and the Free Soil parties, telling in what administration and 
by whom founded, their various presidential nominees and issues, their dissolution. 

5. State the current historical and civic facts on Cuba, Nicaragua, Venezuela, Hawaii, Trans- 
vaal, showing the relations of United States to them in congressional and presidential . ction. 


Reading came to a triumphant close. There were no interruptions save the — 
Office Boy. ‘*‘Proof.’’ 
























RECEPTION DAY IN A SHEEP CAMP IN THE BASAW MEADOWS. 


UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE HIGH SIERRA. 


IIl.—LAKES, FALLS AND MEADOWS. 


N THE two preceding articles 
on the sources of the 
San Joaquin and King’s 
Rivers, | have sketched 
the general topography 
of the unexplored Si- 
erra, with special refer- 
ence to its higher parts, 
1 the Californian Alps. In 
> ye ——— future chapters | shall 
offer some description of the more strik- 
ing peaks and gorges of this alpine region, 
and in others on the canon belt several 
new Yosemites will be presented. In the 
present article, we shall take a glimpse of 
the High Sierra scenery in its less severe 
and more beautiful aspects, or those 
which appeal more directly to the artistic 
sense of the traveler and seduce him to 
an indolent repose. From the highest 
crests of rock and snow to the lower 
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margin of the forest belt, a zone 50 miles 
wide, there are profusely scattered over 
the surface vf the Sierra, meadows, lakes 
and waterfalls. 

These are the gems that sparkle on the 
breast of the mountain; the meadows 
emeralds, the lakes sapphires, the water- 
falls diamonds. Every wrinkle of its 
ancient bosom is adorned by one or all of 
these jewels. The cataracts gleam in 
the precipitous gorges, in hollows in the 
groves the lakes are nestled, and lakes 
and meadows occupy the glacial basins 
at the sources of all the streams. 

With the exception of Lake Tahoe, 
and possibly of Lake Eleanor, in Tuol- 
umne county, we have no lakes filling the 
bottoms of extensive valleys, such as are 
found in the Swiss Alps. Butin number 
and in grandeur of setting the lakes of 
the Sierra are not excelled hy those of 
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Switzerland. From twenty to thirty 
alpine lakelets can be counted from every 
prominent peak, and many are always 
hidden from view. Their origin, their 
form and the landscapes they serve to 
embellish are sufficiently diverse to in- 
vest them with a never-ending charm. 
And so it is with the meadows. All the 
level lawns are of origin similar to the 
lakes. In fact they are the lakes, filled 
in by the slow process of sedimentation. 
Before the blight of the sheep, the 
meadows of the Sierra ideally 
beautiful. Those extensive grassy slopes, 
the ‘* Alpen’’ of Switzerland cannot 
compare with these meadow-gardens of 
California. In the Sierra 
true alpen, though the flanks of many of 
the higher peaks are covered with a 


were 


there is no 


THOUSAND ISLAND LAKE LOOKING TOWARD THE RITTER GROUP. 


grass sod called ‘‘short-hair,’’ which 
gives them much the same appearance. 
The meadows of the High Sierra, hedged 
about by soldierly ranks of silver fir and 
tamarack, level, or gently inclined in the 
direction of their drainage; then deep 
beds of green plush, gilded with yellow 
iresias, clouded with blue gentians, and 
gaudy with many-colored orthocarpus, 
are possessed of a beauty so delicate, so 
ethereal, that it seems a desecration to 
tread upon them. One would not be 
surprised to see them fade away like a 
mirage or as the fabric of enchantment, 
as they are approached from the groves 
that embrace them. 

Except, however, for a few smaller 
ones which have escaped the thrifty eye 
of the sheepherders, they can be seen at 





ALTITUDE I11,°00 FEET. 
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LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM LAKE TENAYA, 
ALTITUDE 7,500 FEET. 


their best only in the Yosemite National 
Park where, thanks to Uncle Sam, a four 
year’s immunity from pasturage has 
served to restore them very nearly to 
their pristine loveliness. Mr. Muir has 
described these meadows as no one else 
has done —as no one else could do, it 
would almost seem —in an article pub- 
lished about fourteen years ago in Scrib- 
ners. 

For the sake of saying a word about 
Lake Tenaya and the Tuolumne mead- 
ows, | shall begin a little to the north 
of the jurisdiction, so to say, of these 
articles, for that most beautiful of all 
Sierra lakes —to respect the judgment 
of most travelers— and that spacious 
pleasure park are not strictly within the 
limits of the unexplored Sierra. Indeed, 
as early as the fifties the Mono trail over 
the pass of that name and down Bloody 
Canon to the desert was in general use. 
It had been a valuable trail to the Indian 
horse-thieves of Yosemite, who made 
use of it in fleeing from the whites. 
Subsequently, when the excitement over 
the Aurora mining district came, pack 
trains moved almost daily along the 
shores of Tenaya and on through the Big 
Tuolumne Meadows, as they were then 
called. The abundance of feed more 
than compensated for the roughness of 


the final descent through Bloody Canon. 
Later the Tioga road was built to the 
Tioga mines over substantially the same 
route; and though the road has been in 
disuse for some years and is badly 
washed away, the government might 
reopen it at trifling cost, when Tenaya 
Lake, the Tuolumne Meadows and the 
splendid scenery to which they give 
access would be once again within reach 
of travelers in vehicles. 

Few who gaze enchanted at the in- 
verted cliffs reflected from the still depths 
of Mirror Lake have ever heard of Ten- 
aya. Yet by comparison with the larger 
body that forms its source, Mirror Lake 


is a vulgar mud-hole. Just over the 
Merced-Tuolumne watershed ‘the road 


from the meadows skirts the base of 
Fairview Dome and that of several other 
stupendous granite knobs, when of a sud- 
den, the depression widens and a great 





A CATARACT OF THE SOUTH FORK CANON, 
ALTITUDE 5,600 FEET. 





THE SHARK 'S TEETH LOOKING EAST ACROSS UPPER BASIN SILVER CREEK, ALTITUDE 7,900 FFET. 


expanse of blue water is seen, embos- 
omed on three sides by walls of ice- 
smoothed granite. On the fourth, the 
alpine forest rises in gentle billows toward 
the Tuolumne divide. On this side a 
bit of dazzling beach flanks the shore, at 
the margin of which stand several de- 
huts of picturesque fashioning, 
the headquarters and toll-house of the 
builders. Grass and flowers and 
hardy tamarack grow all about, and the 
jays scream and scream. If you would 
bathe as never before in your life you 
have bathed, plunge into Tenaya Lake 
after the snow in the mountains is mostly 
melted and the sun is able to warm the 
water faster than the icy inlet streams 
can cool it. You will be intoxicated with 
delight —with the pure water, pure gran- 
ite sand, walls of almost alabaster white- 


serted 


road 


ness, a pure air, and a sky of deepest 
blue. 
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The Tuolumne Meadows, eight miles 
northeast of Lake Tenaya, have a total 
area of about ten square miles. A great 
rolling depression, with several branches 
at its upper end, is carpeted along its 
bottom by a strip of level lawn which 
averages a quarter of a mile in width, 
and finely wooded about its side-slopes 
with tamarack, juniper and fir. One of 
the branches reaches ten miles south to 
Mt. Lyell, another turns northward past 
the base of Dana, and a shorter third 


sweeps up toward Mono Pass; while be- 


low, the main valley gradually terminates 
in what is in some respects the most re- 
markable gorge in the Sierra—the Grand 
Cafion of the Tuolumne. 

Of the myriad the San 
Joaquin, the largest and certainly one of 
the most picturesque is Thousand Island 
Lake, which lies at the northern base of 
Mt. Ritter and forms the source of the 


lakes of 
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main San Joaquin River. In the photo- 
graph, the camera was so low that the 
little islands, of which there are at least 
a score, are projected against the shore 
and thus rendered _indistinguishable. 
The lake is shallow but of an area of 
some six square miles. In the canon 
into which its outlet stream empties, 
there are a number of pretty lakes and 
bits of meadow, a view of one of the 
former of which—the largest—is here 
reproduced. Oddly enough, the outlet 
and inlet of this lake are at nearly the 
same point. The stream flows on the 
western side of a low dyke or wall of 
rock running lengthwise in the gorge, at 
the lower end of which it doubles around 
and forms the lake which thus lies be- 
tween the dyke and the eastern side of 
the gorge. Pond lilies float on the bosom 
of this beautiful sheet of water, rich 
carices border its pretty shore, and a 
little meadow enameled with wild flowers 
in the greatest profusion separates it 
from a cluster of trees in the shade of 





UPPER FALL HEAD OF MIDDLE FORK VALLEY, SAN 


JCAQUIN RIVER. ALTITUDE 10,700 FEET. 





FALLS ON THE SOUTH FORK OF THE SAN JOAQUIN ABOVE 


THE MIDDLE FORK, ALTITUDE 9,200 FEET. 
HEIGHT OF FALLS I50 FEET. 


which | came upon an old hermitage. 
Some misanthrope, evidently of a mechan- 
ical bent, had sought here a_ secure 
retreat— and undoubtedly found it, if 
indeed that had been his object. There 
was a flimsy structure in ruins; another 
had been commenced, for the rich soil 
was leveled and some trees’ were 
cut; a rude forge and anvil still stood; 
some broken sleds of clever construction 
lay about — imagine what his winters 
must have been at ten thousand feet — 
and | also found some ore, a number of 
tools and several dozen queerly shaped 
iron rods, the use of which | could not 
make out. This was some years ago. | 
wonder if he has ever returned, or if he 
is dead. 1 found no human bones in the 
vicinity. 

In descending the San Joaquin, the 
falls of Minaret Creek will next attract 
the attention of the traveler. Toward 











LAKE TENAYA FROM MOUNT CONNESS. 


the lower end of a long, rolling, pumice- 
covered flat through which the 
makes many a bend and sharp turn, the 
valley side gradually takes on the char- 


river 


acter of a steep rough wall, down which 
pours the creek, divided into half a dozen 


FALLS AT MOUTH OF THE MIDDLE FORK OF THE SAN 
JOAQUIN RIVER. 
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streams which spring and leap from side 
to side, dodging about the little conifers 
that grow on terraces of the wall, and 
finally uniting in a deep pool. 

Ten miles farther south, Fish Creek 
flows through a Yosemite-like valley on 
the south of the main river. Occupying 
an analogous position to the Illilouette in 
Yosemite, except that it enters at the 
lower and not at the upper end, the ex- 
tensive sub-alpine basin of Silver Creek 
pours its waters over a wall of 3,000 
feet, in one long cascade which in places 
is so sheer as to constitute a true fall. | 
regret | have no photograph of this piece 
of scenery which | believe to be one of 
the finest of its kind in California. 

Up on the divide between Silver Creek 
and the South Fork of the San Joaquin, 
| camped one evening in early Septem- 
ber on the grassy shore of a little bench 
lake, a calm, symmetrical bit of water 
fringed by stately silver fir. At its 
lower end the long declivity was hidden 
by the level lake, so that all one could 
see was water and sky. As the twilight 
deepened, the lake became another sky, 
and the detail dying out of the trees that 
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TORRENT, JACKASS’ FLATS, SOUTH FORK OF THE SAN 
JOAQUIN. ALTITUDE 7,700 FEET. 


formed the shore, they were left a mere 
perspective of silhouette stretching out 
into a halo of rosy light that shaded off 
insensibly into darkness above and be- 
low. I set up the camera, focused on 
the spires of the trees, removed the cap 
and left it until bed-time. That negative 
has puzzled many a camera fiend. 
Perhaps the most numerous and ex- 
tensive group of meadows in the South- 
ern Sierra, (there are no meadows of 
any size in the lower range, either in the 
forest belt or the foot-hills,) is the Chi- 
guita) and Jackass Meadows, which 
cluster about the head-streams of those 
creeks. For years they have been used 
to pasture sheep, cattle and horses. The 
Mammoth trail across the summit mean- 
ders alternately over these meadows and 
the wooded Tamarack forest by which 
they are separated. The flats vary in 
size from an acre to possibly two square 
miles. It was on the margin of the 
Basaw Meadow, the westernmost of the 
Chiquita group, some years ago, that | 
came upon a camp of sheepherders when 
my fast was about a day old and my 
pack-mule in sore need of rest. Neither 
of us having seen a human being for 
a month, the bronzed faces of those fine 
young Scots were good to see; and ! 
shall never forget the gratitude of my 
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famished senses at the sight and smell 
of the supper that was steaming on the 
coals. I took their pictures next day, a 
proceeding that delighted them to the 
verge of hysteria. 

The country lying between the Main 
and the South Forks of the San Joaquin, 
above their confluence, is known to 
herders as the Miller & Lux range. It 
consists of two tree-covered slopes, tilted 
one on the north toward the Main Fork, 
the other on the west toward the South 
Fork. To the distant inexperienced eye, 
these slopes appear barren of grass, but 
in traveling over them meadow succeeds 


meadow, well hidden by the timber. 


Here in the great depression of the San 
Joaquin, at an altitude of only five thou- 
sand feet, the big conifers flourish as in 
the true forest belt, twenty miles away. 
The Sugar Pine, however is noticeably 
scarce. 

Continuing down the South Fork, the 
divide of Mono Creek a large eastern 
tributary, marks the southern limit of 
the Miller & Lux range and the beginning 
of the Qualls. In the middle part of the 
caion of Mono Creek is a fine open val- 
ley, referred to by sheepmen as the 
Park, but which, for lack of a more dis- 
tinctive name | have called on the map 





BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF TUOLUMNE MEADOWS. 


A, Union Peak ; B, Cathedral Peak: C, Cloud's Rest; D, Fairview Dome; 
E, Mount Hoffman 





TWILIGHT ON A TYPICAL BENCH LAKE, 


Vermilion Valley, from the bright red 
color of the soil. It is about four miles 
long and half a mile wide, perfectly flat 
and level and covered by an open, park- 


like grove of trees. Altogether, its gen- 


eral appearance from a little distance is 
that of a highly cultivated orchard farm 
and one finds himself looking about for 


glimpses of white houses and barns, 
though he knows full well there are not 
such things within seventy miles. In 
this lovely glade the creek fairly revels, 
turning, twisting, spreading out in broad 
bands of riffles, and curving first toward 
the south wall and then toward the 


LAKE TENAYA FROM THE NORTH 


ALTITUDE 7,500 FEET. 


north, seemingly to make the most of 
its respite from the turmoil of the upper 
cahon and to gather strength for its 
battle with the rocks below. At the 
head of Mono Creek and also of Bear 
Creek -- just to the south—may be 
found many beautiful alpine lakes and 
meadows. A picture of one of the for- 
mer, which is the source of a stream 
draining into Mono Creek, is here re- 
produced. 

Thirty-five miles up the South Fork, 
just where the river takes a right-angled 
turn, its close, gorge-like cahon opens 
in twin valleys, those of Jackass Flats 
and the Blaney Meadows, or Lost Valley. 
As viewed from the heights on the west, 
Jackass Flats appears as a deep, oval- 
shaped excavation walled in on all sides 
by granite bulwarks partially wooded 
and divided by steep gorges down which 
pour many cascades. On the south, on 
the east, especiaily, and on the north- 
east, long threads of silver gleam in all 
the niches of the wall. The flat itself is 
one beautiful epitaph of the great defunct 
glacier of the San Joaquin, the longest, | 
believe, of all the ancient ice rivers of 
the Sierra. On the west, two thousand 
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UNEXPLORED REGIONS 


feet above, its lateral moraine is a sore 
trial to the pack-mule,—a sinuous em- 
bankment of rock-debris, rich in geolog- 
ical specimens brought down from the 
higher mountains and collected here in 
the granite. Lower, on the long terraces, 
lie glacial boulders of all colors and sizes, 
which were lowered to the ground on the 
melting of the ice. The flat below, 
which must be four or five square miles 
in size, has literally been scooped out of 
the earth. Such was the inconceivable 
weight and force of the glacier that the 
little outcropping hills of rough granite 
that were, are now mere low mounds as 
smooth and even as if a thousand stone- 
cutters had been at work upon them for 
years and had only recently left. 

As the upper South Fork Cafion is 
ascended, the entering streams are pre- 
cipitated over the wall in falls and cas- 
cades carrying a larger and larger vol- 


ume of water, thus telling of the prox- 
imity of the crest snows. | photographed 
only a few of them. Between the Upper 
and Lower series of falls of the Middle 
Fork which are shown here, lies the 
beautiful valley which was briefly spoken 


of in the first article. Meadow flats and 
lake-like expansions of the river alternate 
and interlock with the groves; cascades 
dance over the slanting wall on either 
side ; to the east the wonderful Evolution 
Peaks loom, hard and white; and far in 
advance of them, the Hermit thrusts up 
its fractured front two thousand feet clear 
of the meadow at its feet, and guards 
one of the fairest spots in all our 
State. ; 

Of the alpine lakes, or those which lie 
among the summit peaks, the Evolution 
chain are the most romantic, if 1 may 
use the expression, of any in the South- 
ern Sierra. An imperfect picture of 
them was given in the article on the 
Sources of the San Joaquin. They form 
a continuous chain three miles long and 
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are surrounded by the Evolution peaks, 
most of which are over 14,000 feet high. 
The altitude of the lakes is about 12,000. 
Such is the purity and placidity of their 
waters that from any point of view the 
most magnificent landscapes are reflected 
from their surface and the foregrounds 
especially of these ideal alpine pictures 
are unusually effective from the wildly 
picturesque bluffs and promontories which 
jut from their shores. 

Of different character are the ‘‘cirque’’ 
lakes or those which fill the walled-in 
ampitheatres between the peaks. These 
are deep round bodies whose banks are 
the crumbling walls of the cirques. God- 
dard lake, which was shown in the in- 
itial article, is one of the largest of these 
(covering half asquare mile), and among 
the Evolution peaks alone | counted four 
or five fairly large lakes all of this type. 
These are the highest lakes of the Sierra, 
their altitude often being as great as 13,- 
500 feet. The larger part of the year 
they are frozen, when they support on 
their immobile surfaces a coating of dull, 
greenish ice often covered or partially 
covered with snow in which are great 
rifts that catch the sun on their edges and 


throw it back in dazzling lance-thrusts 


of bluish light. In late autumn the lakes 
are liquid water and much of their charm 
is gone. 

Once I nearly fell into one of these 
cirque lakes at the base of Mt. Darwin. 
The declining sun had already thrown 
the shadow of the peak over a steep 
néve-field that reached down to the lake 
at its base when, baffled in our attempt 
to reach the summit, my companion and 
myself hurried down the avalanche chute 
by which we had attacked the peak and 
sprang out upon the snow. Below, fully 
a quarter of a mile we could see the lake, 
its cobalt surface bellying into the snow- 
bank which, sweeping by it on the right, 
ended in a nearly level field. Night was 
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upon us and the nearest juniper clump 
was way down the ravine. Should we 
try to gain time by sliding? Leveling 
my camera-tripod, | glanced over it at 
the slope beneath; and judging the sur- 
face to cant somewhat to the right, we 
decided to risk it. Springing sidewise as 
far as | could I landed in a sitting posture 
on the snow and in a second was tobog- 
ganing down the slope, sometimes veering 
a little to the left, when | had glimpses of 
the lake that made my heart beat faster, 
and then off to the right once more. For 
a few seconds | feared I had miscalcu- 
lated, but no, | shot down and out upon 
the level some fifty feet from the shore, 
and a moment later my companion’s heels 
touched my back. Then we scurried 
down to firewood and camped, and the 
next noon found us in the Middle Fork 
meadow, sprawled out in the shade of 
the pines and listening to the music of 
the Upper Falls in which were hurled 
the self-same waters that had threatened 
the evening before to strangle us in their 
icy clutch. 

Those who visit the King’s River 
Cajfion and wish to go no further, can get 


some idea of the alpine lakes and mead- 
ows by climbing the trail up Copper 
Creek to Granite Basin, where a num- 
ber of fairly typical lakes may be found 
and also some short-hair meadow. Leav- 
ing the Cafion in the morning, where at 
an altitude of 4,500 feet the forest growth 
and general vegetation are almost sug- 
gestive of the tropics, the trail ascends 
as it were, through the temperate zone 
and finally reaches the lower limits of 
the frigid. Stunted trees cling here and 
there to the rocky sides of the basin, the 
lower levels are filled by the lakes, and 
between are many acres of short-hair, 
except where the snow still lies. This is 
the strangely different scene the traveler 
comes upon at evening. 

These are a few of the hundreds upon 
hundreds of lakes, falls and meadows in 
the Unexplored Sierra. Those who have 
visited the region and tasted its life need 
not be told of the subtle charm they exert 
upon the sojourner in the mountains. 
Without the leavening influence of their 
beauty the High Sierra would oppress us 
by the sternness of its visage, its solem- 
nity and awful desolation. 

Theodore S. Solomons. 
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=~ OHN RHULE, commonly 

called ‘‘ Dutch John,’”’ 
lived on a sheep ranch some 
ten miles from the town of 
Chualar, in the Santa Lucia 
Mountains. 

The summer had begun 
when a letter came to Chua- 
lar, for John Rhule. The 
postmaster, who was also store keeper, 


, A TALE OF THE SANTA LUCIA MOUNTAINS. 


noticed with surprise Dutch John’s first 
letter ; he remembered, too, that the 
eccentric German had not come, at the 
usual time, to get his three months’ pro- 
visions. 

He thought it a little strange and prom- 
ised himself he would see about it ‘‘ to- 
morrow.’’ 

It was late in the fall when there came 
another letter for John Rhule. This 
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was a serious matter. Fifteen years had 
he lived in the Santa Lucia Mountains 
without receiving a letter. 

It was time he knew it. So that very 
day, two messengers bearing the letters 
were dispatched. That night they came 
back — Felipé Espinoza and Antonio Es- 
trada, with them the letters. John 
Rhule’s cabin was empty, the door hang- 
ing open, the frying-pan rusting on the 
stove, the table set with the coarse ware 
as though he had just stepped out. The 
leaves had drifted deep over the floor of 
the one room, in the bunk were his 
blankets and greasy pillow. 

Felipé and Antonio said they had 
ridden many miles looking for traces of 
him or his sheep. 

‘You won’t find no sheep,’’ here an- 
nounced a quiet individual, ‘‘ fur | met 
Ramon and Jesus drivin’ the sheep down 
to Salinas a month ago. | stopped them 
to git a cigareet and | asked them as how 
it wuz Dutch John wuz sendin’ the sheep 
so fur down the valley and they said as 
how they ’d bought ’em.”’ 

Bought them! It was true of Ramon 
and Jesus, brothers and sheep herders, 
that they never had means to keep them 
in their daily cigarito paper; as for buy- 
ing eight thousand sheep the idea was 
not for one moment to be entertained. 

The postmaster, good old George 
Smith met the Sheriff’s first question 
with a dismayed face. The letters! He 
had sent them to the Dead.Letter office— 
which was according to law. Here he 
waited a bit to listen in respectful silence 
to the Sheriff's mighty and rounded 
oaths. He had done what he conceived 
to be his duty and now was ‘‘cussed at.”’ 
The Sheriff had taken his time about 
answering the summons from Chualar. 
It was now November and heavy rains 
had fallen. 

The Sheriff and his deputies leaving 
the postmaster abject on his store porch, 


rode on to the hills. Shut in by the 
mountains they found, after a steep and 
toilsome ride, the lonely cabin of old 
Dutch John, a giant sycamore hovering 
over it with naked white limbs. It was 
all as Antonio had said, save the rain had 
worked yet more desolation. 

The sun was out of sight behind a tall 
peak. Everything was very quiet and 
a gray light covered all. The men tied 
their horses to some manzanita bushes 
and tip-toed round the poor little cabin, 
looking for some trace of Dutch John, 
some clue to the murder if it was one. 
Suddenly the air was filled with a long 
wail, for a moment there was a little 
curdle of blood at the heart of the 
bravest there. . 

Toward them came running a gaunt 
brown shepherd dog, some of the men 
from Chualar knew it for Dutch John’s. 
The poor creature ran howling to the men 
then to the sycamore, to and fro, always 
making its piteous outcry. Finally one of 
the men noticed that it was to a pile of 
ashes the dog had been trying to attract 
their attention. 

The ashes had been sodden with rain 
and here and there through the heap 
protruded long white bones. They put 
this grewsome find—ashes, bones and 
afew buttons—in a barley sack and 
rode homeward very gravely and 
quietly. 

Faithful to his master’s ashes the 
brown dog trotted close to the stir- 
rups of the man who carried them. 

That week saw the Sheriff and his 
men riding in all parts of the county,hunt, 
ing, hunting for Ramon and Jesus. Here 
it was found they had sold a few sheep. 
There had they gambled until the morning 
star came out. Here given a pretty girl 
a handful of money, for of gold were 
they flush. Now it was in Jolon they 
had swallowed much wine and now in 
Natividad they had sold more sheep. 
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‘*MA FILLED ALL MY POCKETS WITH GINGER SNAPS.” 


Ah! the trail was getting hot! Into 
Santa Rita at the end of the week clat- 
tered the Sheriff and four deputies. 

The Sheriff asked the usual questions 
at Castro’s saloon. Castro himself an- 
swered courteously,sending an Indian boy 
over to Josifa’s to ask if any strangers had 
tarried there — for he remembered seeing 
that night two men resembling the des- 
cription. The Indian boy came back. 
Josifa had boxed his ears and had sent 
word, she was of the respectable, why 
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should any one come looking for strang- 


ers in her house. Well, that was over. 

The Sheriff would ride on to Salinas 
but a few miles distant. So they sat 
for a moment drinking each of the rough, 
red, native wine, when there came 
from out the black night, a sweet voice, 
‘«Sefiors,’’ it said, ‘‘a word with the 
grand gentlemen.”’ 

Castro went out and returned with the 
bashful Mafiuela. - Big, dark and shining 
were her eyes, which she kept modestly 
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lowered. She had listened to the boy 
who came looking for the strangers at 
Josifa’s. Yes they were there. ‘‘One,’’ 
here the heavy lashes drooped on the 
oval cheeks, ‘‘is asleep, that is Ramon,’’ 
for the other she could not speak. Ramon 
had given her a little gold. Would 
she get more? Thus prattling away in 
her pretty rippling tongue the little 
Judas walked with them to the hospit- 
aple adobe of Josifa. Here she pointed 
from the outside to the rooms where the 
officers could find Jesus and Ramon. 
She waited alone in the dark with her 
rebozo drawn over her ears. But there 
was no outcry. They came quietly 
enough. 

After months of waiting the trial came 
up. 

Jesus and Ramon, shifty-eyed and pale 
with the prison pallor, were brought from 
their dark cells to the court room where 
they sat listening uncomprehendingly day 
after day to the verbiage of the lawyers. 
Choosing the jurors was made a tedious 
affair, nearly everyone in the county 
being fully cognizant of the facts in the 
case and fiercely prejudiced against the 
prisoners. 

Ten of the twelve men good and true, 
had been chosen, but they came to a 
standstill at the eleventh, and a weary 
while they were. Fifty men or more 
had been found unsatisfactory. At last 
to the delight of all there was found in 
**Uncle Billy’’ Martin, the eleventh 
juror, a man so unprejudiced and impar- 
tial that neither side could object to 
him. 

The sight of Uncle Billy, had a peculiar 
effect on Ramon, no one noticed it, how- 
ever, least of all ‘‘ Uncle’’ Billy, who 
never glanced the prisoners’ way. Jesus 
was lying back with closed eyes, nor did 
the crowd observe Ramon’s start, see his 
face flush, nor note the muscle twitch in 
his cheek, so absorbed was it in the selec- 
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tion of the eleventh juror. More anxious 
and haggard grew Ramon as the trial 
dragged through the summer days. 

Very hard to be tried for your life and 
not understand the lawyers who talked, 
talked, talked, until the shadows were 
long in the afternoon, but not so long as 
their tongues. Ay deni! No! 

The people who jostled their way into 
the court room, peering at the prisoners 
and craning their necks to see them, 
said of Ramon: ‘’T is plain he is guilty, 
he is like a trapped beast, furtive, rest- 
less. See his hands twist!’’ As for 
Jesus, these same wise ones said: ‘‘ He 
is a calloused brute indeed, sits smiling 
and easy as at a Fiesta. Without doubt 
he shared in the crime.’’ 

This was their story: They had driven 
the sheep far up the Pifion Cajion where 
grazing was good. They had a roll of 
blankets, a frying-pan and a flour sack 
full of provisions, enough to last a week. 
They were a half day’s journey on foot 
from Dutch John’s. One day while 
driving the sheep along a trail they met 
Pierre Latour, the old charcoal burner. 

Pierre asked them where Dutch John 
was, for he that day had come by the 
cabin and found the old German gone. 
Of this they thought nothing. Ina few 
days Ramon who had gone for provisions, 
saw it was true. Dutch John had gone 
out of his house leaving it open, taking 
nothing. 

The brothers claimed to have looked 
for him over the mountains, riding their 
little mustangs day after day. 

They said also that they made in- 
quiries in Chualar, but no one remem- 
bered or could substantiate their claims. 
While on the other hand it was proved 
that, in the late summer, they had bought 
provisions in Soledad which was far out 
of their way. 

They waited many weeks and often 
they saw the charcoal burner, one day 
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he said to them, ‘‘ Dutch John will never 
come back.’’ Then, they said, they 
grew afraid people would think they had 
killed him, so they took the sheep (for 
they had to have a herder), no other 
thing did they touch, and left forever the 
Santa Lucia Mountains. 

Pierre Latour came down as a wit- 
ness, a simple-hearted, ignorant old fel- 
low any one could see. He was part of 
the mountains, in the wildest gulches 
and cafions were his smouldering pits. 
He carried his charcoal out of the moun- 
tains on his back, for he owned not even 
a burro. His tiny cabin, with its earth 
floor, and chromos of the Saints and Vir- 
gin was high on the side of Mount Toro. 

Pierre looked dazed and anxious as he 
faced the crowd, plucking with black- 
ened fingers at a long gray lock of 
hair falling over his forehead. He could 
not speak English and the Interpreter 
could not speak French, in consequence 
the testimony was much garbled. When 
asked why he said Dutch John would 
never come back, he answered that 
Dutch John had told him of going to 
Germany sometime soon— he could not 
tell very well for Dutch John spoke poor 
Spanish and he also. 

Antonio Estrada was a witness, he had 
found near the old sycamore the head of 
an ax. It was partly buried and the 
handle nearly burned away. It was 
covered with rust and thick hard lumps 
which when analyzed were found to be 
human blood. There died the hope that 
John Rhule had slipped away to Ger- 
many. 

From many witnesses was gathered a 
mass of testimony remarkable only for 
its slight bearing on the murder. 

While everyone held to a moral cer- 
tainty that the ‘‘ Alviso boys’’ killed 
their employer — it was reluctantly ad- 
mitted that the evidence was not 
‘“‘clinchin’’’, But a greaser is only a 


greaser and it was a foregone conclusion 
the prisoners would hang. 

The District Attorney made a thrilling 
and eloquent plea. Two days this law- 
yer argued, thundered, wept, plead, and 
once went on his knees (carefully be it 
recorded, for though the Hall of Justice 
was sown thickly with spittoons, an ac- 
curate aim is not given to all men.) 

It was a masterly speech, plainly the 
proper thing was to convict the prisoners 
if only to show just appreciation of so 
great talent and eloquence. 

After many days and many words the 
case was turned over to the jury. 

When it was explained to Jesus, by 
the Interpreter, that the twelve men, 
who were filing out in the care of the 
Sheriff, were to say whether he was to 
live or die, he looked closely at them 
with something like terror in his shallow 
black eyes. Suddenly he whispered to 
Ramon: 

‘« See, little brother, the man hairless 
of head and with big hands hast thou 
seen him before ?”’ 

‘* Si,’’ said Ramon, ‘‘ many years ago. 
Rememberest thou?’’turning to his brother 
he stealthily held out his right hand, on 
which was the scarred stump of a missing 
finger. 

‘* Valgame Dios! Art sure ?”’ 

‘«Sure,’’ answered Ramon, looking 
thoughtfully at his mutilated hand. 

Ramon’s eyes were glazed like those of 
a hunted and desperate animal. Going 
back to his cell he said to the deputy, 
who asked him why he pressed his hand 
to his head, ‘‘I wish to be free, | am 
troubled of heart and tired of thinking 
with my brain.”’ 

‘If them blamed greasers ain’t jest 
wakin’ up to it that they ’re in a pretty 
serious snap,’’ said the deputy that night 
to the Sheriff. ‘‘ They ’ve lost their ap- 
petites for the first time. It’s to be 
hoped no poor man will find ’em, unless 
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he ’s feedin’ at the county’s expense. | 
joked Ramon some in Spanish, which | 
talk pretty nigh as good as | do English, 
but | might as well joked a post.’’ 

Time moved with weighted feet. Five 
days wearily passed. In some mysteri- 
ous way it became known that this ex- 
traordinary delay was caused by one 
man. He had foolishly persisted in this 
unequal battle five days; it was time he 
capitulated. 

The sixth day the jury brought ina 
verdict. Murder in the second degree! 
It was the eleven who capitulated, grumb- 
lingly, sulkily, angrily. 

The community was incensed, so in- 
censed that it was deemed wise to 
smuggle the jurymen out of the town. 
The prisoners were carefully guarded. 
The most violent threats were made that 
the greasers would never reach San 
Quentin alive. But they did, and lived 


there twelve years, always silent, always 
melancholy. They had nothing to look 


forward to but a prison life. Jesus was 
blind; he had lost his eyes while blast- 
ing some rock for the prison roads. 

Ramon mourned for his brother’s loss 
as a mother would. It had been five 
years since it happened. Yet many 
nights still Ramon lay with a great chok- 
ing lump in his throat. Each time the 
guard opened the little wicket in the 
ponderous cell door, and flashed in his 
lantern, Ramon murmured, if awake, 
and he usually was, “‘ little brother sees 
that not. Dios mio!’’ 

Twelve years! Then one fine spring 
day they were told it was all a little mis- 
take. They were free. Joyless and 
bewildered and with ever the sense of 
bitter injustice haunting them. Free! 
So much for being a Catholic, Pierre 
Latour could not die without. confess- 
ing. 

The old charcoal burner had many 
hours to think upon his sins, as he lay 
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caught under a big redwood he was fell- 
ing. Many hours to lie looking up to 
the stars and to think God hung them 
there — there they will wink and twinkle 
when the coyotes and buzzards have 
eaten us. 

Four days. O! cruel, relentless day ! 
Four nights. O! hideous night! Night, 
when strange shapes came clustering 
close with shining eyes that the day 
would drive away ; but the day brought 
the flies and the gnats. Thoughts of 
Ramon and Jesus came and they stung 
like gnats and crawled through his head 
as the flies crawled over his face. 

The fifth day was Pierre Latour’s last 
on earth. He was dying when a party 
of quail hunters found him. It was near 
night before the priest could get to him 
lying with both legs crushed to pulp be- 
neath the great tree. 

Scant time had he before dying to tell 
Father Rinaldo his guilty secret, direct 
him to the gold buried in his cabin floor, 
for which he had killed and burned Dutch 
John, and ask the father to secure the 
release of Jesus and Ramon. 


One morning the Alviso brothers 
trailed into San Luis Obispo footsore 
and tired. Tenderly, patiently, Ramon 
guided Jesus’ faltering steps. They 
could speak English now, at least had 
the slight acquaintance twelve years 
would give one, so they asked of all they 
met to tell them of ‘‘Sefior Martin’s — 
kindly direct them to where he lived. 
‘Oncle’ Billie Martin, did any one know 
heem?’’ 

It was noon the same day when Uncle 
Billy saw two pitiful looking scarecrows 
making a painful way up his lime tree 
avenue. He walked down to meet them 
with kindly inquisitiveness. 

He came tearing back. ‘‘Ma!’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ get a spankin’ good dinner, 
it’s them Alviso boys.’’ Mrs. Martin, 


‘ 
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though not a demonstrative woman, ran 
crying to the door when she saw them. 

‘« Ye ’ll never leave us,’’ said the old 
man as they sat talking after dinner. 
‘* Although it happened when you was 
just boys | had n’t forgotten it, and | 
knew ye the minute | clapped eyes on 
ye in the court room. I never believed 
ye killed Dutch John no way, and | jest 
said to myself, they saved my little Nell, 
my only baby, from a frightful death, 
and 1 ’ll save them. Was n’t | right ? 
After what you done—put your hand 
between the rattler and Nell and took 
the bite you was too late to ward off her. 

When I see your finger had to come 
off, you so cool and brave and Jesus so 
patient and good cheering you up in your 
outlandish jargon, | said, right then, 
‘them ’s my boys till death us do part.’ 


May be it was n’t just the proper prin- 
ciple to git on a jury on a purpose, but 
| ’ve always been proud of that job. I 
used to tell ‘Ma’ | thought I’d bust 
havin’ to listen to all that taik with my 
mind all made up, and by George! made 
up for the other eleven too!’’ 

‘*Uncle’’ Billy thumped his fist on his 
chair arms and leaned back looking with 
twinkling eyes at Ramon. ‘‘ It was pretty 
hard to set there and not dare tip yea 
friendly wink. 1 could see when ye 
was n’t lookin’ that it was tellin’ on ye, 
my bein’ so unfriendly. The day the 
judge was to give us the case, Ma filled 
all my pockets with gingersnaps and 
cards and tobacco and a Bible and says 
she, ‘Don’t you never come back to 
this house if you hang them Alviso 
boys !’ ”’ 

Edith Wagner. 
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Fan Tan, like the lot- 
tery, is invariably car- 
ried on by regularly 
organized companies. 
Like the lottery compa- 
nies they take an auspi- 
cious name. A cellar is 
usually hired, a table of 
unpainted wood erected, 

‘ and with the addition of 

a few chairs, the estab- 
“SS lishment is ready for 
¢f/° business. 

The game itself is 
extremely simple. A 
handful of Chinese ‘‘cash’’ or other 
small objects are counted off by fours, 
and the players guess what remainder 
will be left. The name means “‘ repeat- 
edly spreading out,’’ and refers to the 
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manner in which the ‘‘ cash’”’ are counted 
off. The table upon which the game is 
played is about four feet high, and cov- 
ered with a mat. Inthe center of this is 
a square called the ?’ an ching, or ‘* spread- 
ing out square,’’ consisting of a piece of 
tin with its four sides marked from right 
to left with the numerals from one to four, 
or, as is more common here, of an un- 
numbered diagram, outlined in ink upon 
the mat. Thisis usually about eighteen 
inches square. 

Two men are required to run the game. 
One of them, called the 7‘aén kén, or 
‘« Ruler of the spreading out,’’ stands by: 
the side of the table corresponding with 
the ‘‘one’’ side of the diagram, while 
the other, called the Ho kin, whose office 
is that of clerk and cashier, sits on his 
left. 
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The 7’én kén takes a handful of bright 
brass ‘‘cash’’ from a pile before him, 
and covers them with a shallow brass 
cup about three and one-half inches in 
diameter, called the ?’4n koi, or ‘* spread- 
ing out cover.’’ The players lay their 
wagers on or beside the numbers they 
choose on the plate, and the 7’én hin 
raises the cover and counts off the 
‘**cash’’ in fours, not touching them with 
his hands, but using a tapering rod of 
black wood about eighteen inches in 
length, called the ?4n pong , or ‘‘ spread- 
ing out rod,’’ for the purpose. If there 
is a remainder of one, after as many 
fours as possible have been counted off, 
**one’’ wins,—or if two or three remain, 
‘*two’’ or ‘‘ three’’ wins, while if there 
is no remainder, ‘‘four’’ wins. The 
operation is conducted in silence, and 
when the result is apparent the 7’én kan 
mechanically replaces the separated 
‘‘cash’”’ into the large pile and takes 
another handful which he covers as 
before. 

| have already described the details of 
the play in a paper to which the reader 
is referred,’ but before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the origin of the game, it may be 
interesting to review some of its striking 
peculiarities. In the small games, open 
to the poorer player, the stakes, usually 
in American silver, are placed directly 
upon the diagram. Where the player is 
known and the amount wagered is large, 
counters or chips are used. These con- 
sist of Chinese ‘‘ cash,’’ representing ten; 
small buttons of white glass, called 
‘*white pearls,’’ one hundred; ‘‘ black 
pearls,’’ five hundred; chessmen, one 
thousand, and dominoes, five thousand. 
When counters or chips are played in- 
stead of money, the player frequently 
deposits a bank note, or purse, with the 


cashier. The latter selects a Chinese 
| The Gambling Games of the Chinese in America: Pub- 
lications of the University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 


hia, 1801. 


playing card from a pack kept for the 
purpose, to mark the deposit, and with 
each bet the gambler puts a correspond- 
ing card on the board to mark his play. 

Customs, more rigid than those of our 
banks and clearing-houses, regulate the 
affairs of the gambling houses. The 
partners take turns in keeping game, and 
are paid a small sum each time from the 
common fund, or, one may be appointed 
keeper, and then receives a monthly 
salary. 

After the play has continued for about 
half an hour, a settlement is made with 
the players and any of them are usually 
permitted to take the table and run it for 
their own profit upon paying a small 
rental to the company and a fee to the 
cashier for his services. The latter or- 
dinarily receivesa salary of about twenty- 
five dollars per month and often has a 
small interest in the concern. 

Strict as are the rules which may be 
regarded as having an economic basis, 
and so uniform are they that one descrip- 
tion sérves for every Cantonese settle- 
ment, whether in New York City, San 
Francisco, or the ports along the coast of 
China itself, they are transcended by 
those which are the outcome of supersti- 
tion, and have descended with the game 
itself from remote antiquity. All colors 
are carefully avoided by the owners on 
the walls and decorations of the gambling 
rooms. White, the color of mourning, 
the color of the robes thought to be worn 
by the spirits of the dead, always consid- 
ered inauspicious, is associated with the 
idea of losing money, and is believed to 
bring bad fortune to the patrons of the 
gambling houses and corresponding gains 
to the owners. Even the inscriptions to 
the tutelary spirit are always written on 
white paper, and white instead of red 
candles burned before his shrine. Gam- 
blers on their way to play, turn back if 
any one jostles them, or if they are hin- 














dered by an obstruction in the road. If 
a player’s hand encounters another’s as 
he lays his stakes on the board, he will 
not put his money on the number towards 
which he was reaching. Gamblers re- 
frain from reading books before playing, 
and books are not regarded with favor in 
gambling houses, from the word shi, 
‘*book,’’ sounding like shi ‘‘to lose.” 
All inauspicious words are avoided. Thus 
the almanac, Hung shii, is called kat sing, 
‘*lucky stars,’’ through an unwillingness 
to utter the ominous shi. 

In San Francisco it is the custom for 
gambling houses to provide a supper 
every night after the games, keeping a 
good cook for the purpose. Any one may 
go in and eat what he wants, but it is not 
considered lucky for one person to ad- 
dress another, and all talk of gambling is 
especially avoided. When seated at the 
table, it is considered unlucky for another 
to join the company. 

And now as to the origin of the game. 
| have shown that games originated in 
primitive conditions, such as existed in 
Asia in remote antiquity. Their history is 
to be recovered, not from written records, 
but by the study and comparison of the 
customs of primitive people. Furthermore 
they were once almost, if not invariably, 
magical and divinatory. We may expect 
then to trace this now notorious game of 
Fan t*an back to a time when it was 
regarded as sacred, and practised, not as 
a vulgar game, but as a means of discov- 
ering the past and forecasting the future. 
Strange as it may seem, its antetype 
exists at the present day in China, and 
conforming to the theory I have advanced, 
is a divinatory process which was known, 
not as a new invention or discovery, but 
as coming down from an early period, 
even in the days of Confucius. 

In the OVERLAND MONTHLY for Feb- 
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ruary, 1895, | described a method of for- 
tune-telling practised in Japan with fifty 


splints of bamboo called zeichaku.. The 
same method is also current in China and 
Korea, as a survival or possibly revival 
of a classical mode of divination described 
in one of the Appendices to the Chinese 
Book of Divination. The rationale of the 
process is the discoverv of a number by 
the chance partition of the magical splints, 
place being found by counting around a 
magical diagram symbolic of the four di- 
rections and the intermediary points. It 
is to this, or a system akin to it, that | 
attribute the origin of F‘an fan. Observe 
that in the game, the handful of ‘‘ Cash’’ 
taken at random from the pile, is substi- 
tuted for the bundle of splints divided in 
the same manner, and that the counts are 
made around a square diagram instead 
of one referring to the eight directions. 

By analogies drawn from other games, 
we may justly regard the square tablet of 
the Fan tan board as cosmical, originally 
signifying the world and its four quarters. 
Nor is the substitution of the coins, or 
ts’in, for the fifty splints merely the result 
of accident or convenience. The bundle of 
splints, as is clearly shown by many strik- 
ing and curious parallels among the Indi- 
ans of America, was once a bundle of 
arrows or arrow shaftments. From the 
arrow, fsin, used as an emblem of author- 
ity, | regard the coins, ¢s’in, as being 
directly derived. In many other of the 
later forms of arrow divination we find 
coins substituted for the arrow-derived 
splints or staves. 

From what has been adduced, | think 
that the original divinatory significance 
of Fan tan may be looked upon as as- 
sumed, and that it may be justly regarded 
as another of the many outgrowths of the 
ceremonial use of the arrow, the progeny 
of which are numerous as the stars. 

Stewart Culin, 
Director of the Museum of Archeology and 
Paleontology, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 








MEADOW-LARK perch- 
ed on a fence post bade 
me welcome to Southern 
California as the train 
thundered down over 
the mountains, leav- 
Oa, ‘ ing behind the dreary 
desolate plains of Arizonaand New Mexico, 
and bringing me into a fairyland of green 
fields, verdure clad hills, beautiful; wild 
flowers, and singing birds. High above 
the din and rumble of the swiftly moving 
express train | heard the clear whistling 
refrain of the lark, and catching a glimpse 
of his bright yellow breast as he stood 
erect on the post, | wondered at his fear- 
lessness in staying on his perch as the 
cars rattled by. This was not the only 
time that I noticed such boldness, for on 
various trips throughout the West, larks 
were numerous in the fields and on the 
fences close by the railroad tracks. 
Once as | was walking along a grass- 
grown avenue in a plot of ‘‘ town lots”’ 
in the country, a meadow-lark flew up 
at my feet, and a search disclosed her 
nest containing five white eggs spotted 





EL CARPINTERO (WOODPECKER.) 
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Somewhere the brids are singing evermore. 


simply a grass lined cavity about the 
size of a base-ball, but over it as a roof 
and by way of concealment was a small 
dead branch of a fir tree. The branch 
must have been there when the birds 
selected the spot for a nest, as from its 
size it could not have been placed there 
by them. 

Only a few yards away from this care- 
fully hidden bird-home, | accidentally 
discovered an old friend hard at work 


THE ROAD RUNNER (HEAD.) 


house building. A mocking bird flew up 
in a great hurry and alighted on the top 
of acypress tree near me. She hada 
beakful of dry grass, and knew that | 
saw her, so made haste to let fall her 
tell-tale burden. Her evident embarrass- 
ment convinced me that her home was 
in the neighborhood, and looking up into 
the tree under which | stood | saw it 
almost within my reach. | quietly with- 
drew, and some days after made a sec- 
ond call and found four eggs, blue, 
thickly splashed with brown. I saw 
another mocking bird home in the course 
of construction, in a low orange tree. 
The foundations of stout twigs were be- 
ing laid by the happy couple who had 
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selected an ideal spot amidst the frag- 
rant orange blossoms in which to start 
housekeeping. Mocking birds were num- 
erous about the grounds of the hotel in 
the San Gabriel Valley, where | spent 
several weeks. One would frequently 
fly up on the porch roof, chase away a 
little red-headed linnet, and then sit and 
sing most entrancingly for fully five min- 
utes. 

These same little red-headed linnets 
afforded me no end of amusement and 
pleasure as I watched their funny antics 
and listened to their pleasing song. They 
are about the size of the English sparrow 
so plentiful in the East, and are an 
agreeable substitute here in the West 
for those ‘‘ rats of the air’’ as they are 
well named. The male linnet has a 
patch of crimson on the front of his 
head and throat, but the lady of the 
house wears no bright colors what- 
ever. Their cosy little nests are built 
in all sorts of odd places about the 
habitations of man; in vines on houses, 
under the eaves of barns, in trees and 
bushes, in old swallow’s nests, and | 
found one beautiful little nest in which 
were five eggs, in a low chaparral bush 
quite a distance from any houses. The 
eggs were of a pale blue, almost white, 
circled about the larger end with fine dots 
of umber. 

It is a rare thing nowadays to see a 
great number of birds on the wing, mov- 
ing from north to south, or vice-versa ; 
if we except the large flocks of purple 
grackles that are seen during their spring 
and fall migrations, and the occasional 
sight of a flock of several hundred robins. 
The smaller birds necessarily make 
their journey from the warm southland 
to their more northern breeding places, 
in short and easy stages. Many birds 
migrate at night, halting during the day 
for food and rest. While in the San 
Gabriel Valley | had the pleasure of see- 
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ing two flocks of migrating birds which 
though not numerically large were un- 
usually interesting by reason of the size 
of the birds themselves, and the intricate 
and wonderful aerial evolutions which 
they performed. The first was a flock 
of about three hundred great white peli- 
cans, flying north to their nesting places 
in Utah and Nevada. They flew in two 
long single files, the birds equal dis- 
tances apart.; the green slopes of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains made a beauti- 
ful background against which the waver- 
ing lines of ghostly slow flying pilgrims 
seemed whiter by contrast. Through a 
field glass | easily identified the birds by 
the black tips on their long wings, and 
watched the flock as it gradually rose 
higher and flew over the far away moun- 
tain tops, lengthening out into a long 
horizontal line and then disappearing al- 
together in the blue ether. 

In very afew minutes there appeared 
high over the valley, a flock of sand hill 
cranes, likewise on their way to the 
North. These birds flew quite rapidly 
in three long lines. At intervals of a 
few seconds, two of the lines would come 
together, drop earthwards for a hundred 
yards in a spiral twist, then quickly 
straightening out, proceed as before. The 
cranes and pelicans always make their 
migrations together. 

Leaving the delightful valley country 
of Southern California, to spend some 
time at the seashore, | feared that | 
would have no further opportunity for 
bird-study, other. than watching from 
the beach the graceful flight of the sea- 
gulls, or the pranks of the scoters in the 
surf. But one is perpetually being sur- 
prised in this land 

** Where winter hath fair summer wed.” 

At the end of March | found myself on 
the Coronado peninsula, where the mur- 
muring ocean waves almost touch the 
feet of the wild flowers that marshal 





PLATE Il. 


1, Woodpecker; 1A, Woodpecker (head); 2, Linnet; 3, Long Crested Jay; 4, Magpie; 5, Yellow Bill Magpie (head); 6, Meadow Lark ; 
7, Robin; 7A, Robin (head) ; 8, Grackle (head) ; 8A, Grackle. 
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their vari-colored hosts in countless thou- 
sands along the low bluffs. And nota 
hundred yards from the waves over 
which flew gulls, brown pelicans, and 
curlews, I found the homes of the mock- 
ing bird, linnet, song sparrow, shrike, 
and curved-billed thrush. 

1 was particularly interested in the 
last named songster as | had never be- 
fore seen one. The bird is about the 
size of our Eastern wood thrush, but is 
without the beautiful speckled breast of 
that delightful minstrel, and has a long 
curved bill, hence its name. It is called 
‘‘mountain mocking bird’’ by some peo- 
ple, on account of its pleasing song. | 
visited eight or ten thrush homes, all 
built in the low chaparral bushes, about 
four feet from the ground. All but one 
nest contained baby thrushes of, various 
ages, mostly three little fellows, though 
in one home there was an only child. 
What had become of his brothers or 


sisters his parents declined to state. 

At one nest there was another visitor 
beside myself; a large gopher snake was 
twined around in the dense branches of 
the chaparral, and my efforts to dislodge 


him were in vain. In but one nest did I 
find eggs; there were three, of a beauti- 
ful blue color marked with brown spots. 
The mother bird sat so close that I almost 
touched her before she flew off so that | 
could look at her treasures. 

An old farmer showed me a nest of the 
shrike or butcher-bird one day and told 
me that he wished | would take it, as he 
did not .‘‘ want any such birds around 
the place, for this morning the villain 
killed a blue-bird that was flying past 
the bush where the nest was!’’ The 
shrike does, | admit, kill a small bird now 
and then, but he has a place to fill in the 
economy of nature and destroys many 
nexious insects, and ought not to be 
persecuted. 

The old man’s hatred of the shrike and 


his remark set me to thinking of the vast 
number of our most useful hirds that 
have for years been subjected to unjust 
persecution on the part of farmers and 
others, all because of ignorance. Hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of bird lives have 
been sacrificed. Hawks and owls are 
beneficial rather than injurious; the poor 
old crow has not as black a character as 
his coat, though people used to think so; 
blackbirds do more good than harm, and 
kingbirds do not, as was once believed, 
eat honev-bees, but feed on robber-flies 
that steel honey from the workers and 
kill more bees in a day than a kingbird 
would in a year. But a better day is 
dawning, and laws protecting bird life 
have been enacted in nearly every State. 
Pity ’t is they are not more rigidly en- 
forced. 

The shrike’s nest awaits our examina- 
tion. Built in a chaparral bush, five 
feet from the ground, it was certainly a 
unique collection of materials. | copy 
from my note book : — 


Foundation, large and small twigs; walls com- 
posed of bits of coarse bagging, rags, wads of 
cotton, rope ravelings and twine; the lining of 
twine, cotton and long black horse hairs, the 
whole forming a large, bulky structure. Within, 
were five eggs, the ground color a dull white, 
marked all over, but thickest around the larger 
end with blotches and dots of drab and brown. 


Another shrike’s nest, found in a 
cypress tree, was in a sadly demoralized 
condition. It was very much mussed up, 
and on the ground beneath lay the shells 
of two eggs and a third egg that had 
been perforated by a bird’s sharp beak. 
Circumstantial evidence pointed to that 
scamp, the blue jay, whose fondness for 
fresh bird’s eggs is well known. One 
could hardly scold the jay — if jay it was 
—in this instance, which was a clear 
case of ‘‘the biter bitten’’, for the 
shrike, as heretofore recorded, is guilty 
of just as heinous crimes himself, 
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1, Thrasher; 2, Water-ousel; 2A, Water-ousel (head); 3, Road Runner; 4, Bluebird; 4A, Bluebird (head); 5, Shrike; 5A, Shrike (head). 


The long-crested jay, or mountain jay, 
as he is often called, is a larger and 
handsomer fellow than his Eastern rela- 
tive, though not a whit better morally. 
1 was witness to a kind action on the 
part of a jay towards a couple of the 
smaller fry of bird-dom one day, that 
goes a long way toward retrieving the 
character of the boy-in-blue. 
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Strolling one morning through the 
beautiful Del Monte Grounds, a paradise 
for birds, where comes not the nest- 
robbing boy, or the little imp with sling- 
shot, | heard a great chirping and chat- 
tering overhead in a tall pine tree. A 
pair of nut-hatches that had a nest in a 
small hole in a dead limb were flying 
about in a state of excitement, because a 
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red-headed wood-pecker was calmly 
moving up and down near their nest in 
search of his dinner. The little birds 
protested in loud tones against this in- 
vasion of their territory; the wood-pecker 
was invited again and again in language 
more emphatic than elegant, to betake 
himself to some other dead limb, and at 
length finding that moral suasion was in 
vain, the nuthatches attempted intimida- 
tion. First one and then the other flew 
right at the red-head as though they 
would strke him. But the wood-pecker 
only laughed as ateach attack he squatted 
close to the limb, turned his head, and 
made a feint with his powerful bill at the 
nearest nuthatch, and then went on with 
his ‘‘ rap-lap-fap!’’ on the bark. And 
as if to add insult to injury, the audacious 
chap wenf right up to the nuthatches’ 
door and peered in. Then the poor 


little birds set up a loud chorus of shrieks 


and made a combined rush at the bold 


invader of their home, but in vain, he 


was not to be driven away. 

As | watched, there came upon the 
scene a self-appointed guardian of the 
peace, a crested jay, in his blue coat and 
black helmet, only lacking the brass 
buttons to complete his official uniform. 
From a limb of an adjoining oak, the jay 
watched the fracas for a time, and then 
with a low chuckle he disappeared into 
the underbrush. Whether he had de- 
termined to let the trio fight it out, or 
whether he went to call a brother officer 
to assist him I| did not know. Louder 
and louder shrieked the nuthatches, and 
back hurried the bluecoat. This time 
he tarried but a moment in the oak to 
get his breath, and then made a dash at 
the wood-pecker. With a laugh as much 
as to say, ‘‘ Why | was oniy in fun,”’’ 
the red-cap flew off, and the nuthatches 
smoothed down their ruffled tempers and 
feathers and chirped their thanks to the 
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brave jay who had driven away their 
tormentor. 

A little later | saw this same policeman 
jay scrambling about on the gnarled 
limbs of an old live-oak. From some 
nook or cranny in the bark he had drawn 
forth a long fat grub, and his grubship 
evidently had a tough hide, for the jay 
pounded and hammered and shook him a 
long time before swallowing him. 

The jays build a somewhat clumsy 
nest in a bush or low tree, in which are 
deposited three eggs, blue, marked with 
brown spots and splashes. 

Not far from the haunt of the blue 
jays there was a long narrow lagoon, 
and in the tules, or reeds, that grew 
along its borders a colony of tule-wrens 
had set up housekeeping. Mudhens in 
large numbers also nested there. That 
gay fellow, the red-winged blackbird, 
whistled his familiar guonk re ee! as clad 
in uniform of lustrous black with bright 
red epaulettes, he swayed to and fro on 
a slender tule-stem, while his modestly 
clad wife sat quietly on the four strangely 
marked eggs in the nest near by. 

I crossed the lagoon one day in an old 
flat-bottomed boat and wandered over 
a broad stretch of pasture land on which 
were a number of old live-oak trees. 
Here | first made the acquaintance of 
some near relatives of my friends the 
red-wings, namely, the Brewers black- 
birds. In almost every tree there were 
one or two nests of these birds. The 
nests were all built far out on the hori- 
zontal limbs of the oaks, and every one 
of the eight that I examined was fashioned 
of the beautiful Spanish moss that hung 
in festoons from the tree branches. 
There were five and six eggs in a nest, 
showing as great a variation as do the 
eggs of the purple grackle. 

I like the blackbird family one and all; 
they are such a friendly, cheerful, so- 
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ciable crew, and their musical chatter as 
they come to us early in the season from 
their winter homes, is one of the most 
pleasing of all the spring melodies. 

Emerson was a close observer of birds 
and their ways, else he never could have 
written ,— 

The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee. 

In his essay on ‘‘ Nature ’’ he says: 
‘*It seems as though the day was not 
wholly profane in which we have given 
heed to some natural object.’’ And it is 
a matter of rejoicing that in these latter 
days of the century, people are giving 
more heed to the ‘‘ sermons in stones, 
and books in running brooks.’’ 

Our children are being taught in their 
kindergartens the habit of observation, 
this being essential to the proper interest 


in and study of the trees and flowers and 
birds and all natural objects. Surely 
the children will grow up to be purer and 
better men and women from the fact that 
in childhood they have been by study 
and observation brought close to Nature’s 
heart. The young people should early 
learn to know and love the birds, whose 
cheerful songs and bright plumage give 
an added charm to hill and dale, wood- 
land and meadow. Let us hope that ere 
long there will be a more widespread 
knowledge of, and a greater love for,— 


** The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piney wood; 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food, 
The blue bird balancing on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
Linnet and meadow-lark and all the throng 
That dwellin nests and have the gift of song.” 
Harry L. Grabam. 
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BOOK Il. 


66 | SUPPOSE | must stay here,’’ said 
Fred; ‘‘at any rate till one of the 
brothers turns up. That fellow Henry 
says his business needs his attention.’’ 
‘It does,’’ said Chetwynd, ‘‘ and the 
attention of the Bank Commissioners.”’ 
‘« This mammon worship makes me 


sick. 
must,— eh ? 
like a good fellow. 
all day. Goodby.’’ 
But Henry refused to ascend Nob Hill. 
He took pains to tell Chetwynd something 


| Begun in August number. 


Don’t go, John. What? You 
Well—send Henry here, 
I can ’t stand sentry 


approximating the truth. A crash seem- 
ingly was imminent, and only the prompt- 
est action could avert ruin. His credit 
in San Francisco was gone. All his col- 
lateral was ‘‘up,’’ and the lenders were 
‘*shy.’’ Chetwynd listened to this shib- 
boleth and went his way. The misfor- 
tunes of Henry concerned him but little. 

The ill-starred banker spent the whole 
of Tuesday rushing from office to office, 
from bank to bank. His friends were 
profoundly sympathetic and all of them 
borrowers themselves. ‘‘If his father 
won’t help him,’’ was the unspoken com- 

















ment, ‘‘ why should we?’’ Brown Mavis, 
the friend of the family, coolly told him to 
put up the shutters. 

‘« You ’ll save money,’’ he said, with a 
wink. 

Henry fled, cursing. On Wednesday 
morning the bank opened its doors as 
usual, but the knowing ones smiled de- 
risively and whispered,— some the word 
‘‘mismanagement,’’ others, ‘‘ malversa- 
tion.’? A rumor swept through the busi- 
ness part of town to the effect that Henry 
Barrington and his Board of Directors 
were in serious straits. By noon it was 
positively known that Charles Paradise 
had refused his master’s son the neces- 
sary assistance, and by two P. M. a run 
on the bank had begun. Messages all 
day were flashing across the continent 
and in London, Paris, New York, and 
Berlin, the name of Barrington was in 
the mouths of men. The evening papers 
announced curtly that Hector Desmond 
had not recovered consciousness; and 
that the private car ‘‘ Menominee,’’ with 
the great banker aboard, had made a 
phenomenal run from New.York to Chi- 
cago, beating all previous records! These 
sops whetted the appetite of the hungry 
pack of reporters and fired their fancy. 
It leaked out that Henry had wired his 
father the day before, urging an imme- 
diate return, but the wise heads of the 
Chamber of Commerce nodded solemnly 
and the fiat went forth, ‘‘ Too late!’’ 
The one question now before the public 
was this, Will the bank open the doors 
tomorrow ? 


And where was Dick Barrington when 
the fortunes and peace of his house were 
atstake ? Trapesing through Southern 
California, writing articles, at a time 
when brains and the will to dare and do 
were at a premium? Not he! The ill 


tidings sent by the friendly hand of Cas- 
sius Quirk reached him at a small coun- 
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try town some two hundred miles from 
the city. The daily express had come 
and gone, but fortunately Dick was per- 
sonally known to the division superin- 
tendent, who furnished him with an en- 
gine, driver, and stoker. At seven, as 
the clocks were striking, he descended, 
covered with dust and dirt, at Fourth and 
Townsend streets, and an hour later was 
closeted with Charles Paradise and his 
brother. 

The men sat around the table in Rufus 
Barrington’s private room at the bank. 
Dick, in ignorance of what had befallen 
Desmond, had gone to the Palace Hotel, 
changed his clothes and snatched a mouth- 
ful of food. 

‘*Can we stand a run, Mr. Paradise?’’ 
he asked nervously. 

** | think so,’’ replied the cashier cau- 
tiously. ‘‘ We have been loading up for 
some months.- Our vaults are full of 
gold. Yes, we are safe.’’ 

An accent of pride in his voice pro- 
voked odious comparisons. He addressed 
himself to Dick, ignoring the hapless 
Henry, whom he had always mistrusted 
and disliked. 

‘** You have wired my father, Henry?’’ 

‘* A dozen times,’’ was the gloomy re- 
ply. ‘* Here is his final answer received 
an hour ago.”’ 

He spread upon the table with trem- 
bling fingers the yellow paper, translating 
the cipher. 

1 cannot imperil the fortunes of your sister and 
brother to save you. 

‘*] must see Helen at once,’’ cried 
Dick, starting to his feet. 

His companions looked at each other 
askance. 

‘*Helen is in trouble herself,’’ mut- 
tered Henry. ‘‘ Hector is down with 
delirium tremens,— dying, so they say.’’ 

** Dying ?”’ ejaculated Dick. 

Henry stammered out a meager con- 
fession of ignorance. Super-selfish he 
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had ignored the blow which had pros- 
trated his only sister, thinking of himself 
and the claims of his many creditors, the 
latter weighty enough to absorb the at- 
tention of a dozen bankers. 

‘« But! must see her immediately. Can 
you wait here ?”’ 

He seized his hat and hurried from the 
building. Desmond dying! He tried to 
analyze his emotions ; admitting frankly 
that his brother-in-law could be spared. 
But Helen ? To press money matters at 
such a season seemed brutal. The AIl- 
mighty Dollar! Well-named. Potent to 
rend asunder the ties of blood, and per- 
haps, to join them together. During the 
past weeks, Dick had thought less of 
money and more of the stewardship of 
money. He had regretted the impulse 
which had moved him to leave the bank 
in a huff, and he had determined, upon 
his father’s return, to resume his duties. 
With this determination he was conscious 
of a sacrifice, a sacrifice of those literary 
aspirations which were so dear to him, 
but his path seemed plain. The claim 
of the dollar to paramount consideration 
at the hands of Americans he still regarded 
as a monstrous imposition upon nine- 
teenth century civilization, but he had 
recognized at last the futility of expec- 
ting his father, the architect of a gigan- 
tic fortune, to share this view. As well 
summon Christopher Wren to rise from 
his honored grave to pelt with mud the 
walls of Saint Paul’s cathedral! Feeling 
that he could not accept the conclusions 
of Mr. Barrington upon many subjects, 
he none the less admitted to himself the 
claim which the dollar had upon him, 
not as an individual, but as the son of a 
millionaire. 

Thinking of these things, he found him- 
self at the door of Helen’s house. The 
butler raised a ghost of a smile at the 
sight of his face as he replied gravely to 
Dick’s anxious enquiries. Desmond was 


still unconscious. Phyllis received him 
in the library, and shook her head when 
he mentioned his sister’s name. 

‘«She is dazed, Dick. I can’t under- 
stand it.’’ 

‘*But | must see her,” he insisted, 
**and at once. It isimperative. She has 
heard of —er — Henry ?”’ 

**Yes. She paid no attention. 
she will refuse to see you.’’ 

But the unexpected happened. At the 
sound of her brother’s name Helen burst 
into tears; the first she had shed for 
many hours. Dick wiped them away, 
holding her in his arms and whispering 
a thousand loving words. Aunt Mary and 
Phyllis stole from the room, leaving the 
two together, and thanking Heaven 
that the unnatural tension was at an 
end. 

**You will not leave me,” she urged, 
clinging to him. 

Then he recalled his errand and stated 
it. He wished his sister to sign with 
him a telegram to their father imploring 
him to reconsider his decision unmindful 
of their interests. 

‘*Why should | do this for Henry ?’’ 
she answered dully, as if unable to re- 
alize the troubles of others when con- 
fronted with her own. 

‘* Because,’’ he replied gently, ‘‘ he is 
your brother. O, my dear, let us try 
and be more to each other! In the last 
few weeks it has come upon me that 
love is the main thing, the greatest thing 
in the world as Drummond says. What 
a platitude,— old as the hills, but new to 
us Barringtons! We have each of us 
gone our own way, and now the house 
is tottering. How could it stand; divided 
against itself ?’’ 

But she looked doubtfully at him, with- 
holding her consent. The memory of a 
thousand slights rankled still. 

**Do you know, Dick, that Henry did 
his best to poison father’s mind against 


I fear 















That he was intensely jealous of 
That he left no stone unturned to 
Do you know 


you ? 
you ? 
oust you from the bank ? 
these things ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I know them well. Poor Henry, 
we often rubbed him up the wrong way, 
you and I.” 

‘‘Write out the telegram,’’ she said 
suddenly, ‘‘ and I will sign it.”’ 

‘* You understand, fully, that this may 
mean an immense sacrifice. In support- 
ing Henry we weaken ourselves and the 
panic may become general. It is im- 
possible to say where it will end.”’ 

‘Write it out.”’ 

After he had gone, she returned to her 
chair, but the burden of her anguish 
pressed less heavily. Soon Stella came 
to the door and told her that Fortescue 
wished to see her alone; that Hector 
was conscious and would live; that the 
awful suspense was over! When this 
gospel was made manifest she fell upon 
her knees and humbly and devoutly 
thanked God. Her attitude toward Him 
had been throughout the day one of un- 
conscious prayer. She had asked that a 
sign should be vouchsafed her; and the 
sign was given ; to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the wisdom or folly of the ex- 
pounder ! 

She wondered vaguely that Stella 
should display so little joy, and the face 
of Fortescue, as he entered the room, 
warned her that something unexpected 
had occurred. 

‘Mrs. Desmond,’’ he began, noting 
in her countenance the ravages of the 
past forty-eight hours, ‘‘ your husband is 
asking for you.”’ 

‘1 will go to him,’’ she answered 
promptly. 

**Stay,’’ he murmured hoarsely. ‘‘I 
have something to say to you which will 
tax your strength.” 

‘* He will live,’’ she cried, ‘‘Stella told 
me that.’’ 
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‘* Yes, he will live. He has a natur- 
ally vigorous constitution. He will cer- 
tainly live, but I tremble for his reason.’’ 

‘His .reason?’’ she stammered. ‘‘Is 
he insane?’’ 

‘«Not insane,— exactly,— but there is 
dementia, a weaknes, a delusion. He is 
temporarily blind, but he is reasonable 
enough about that and accepted my ex- 
planations. It is a case of monomania. 
And it takes the form— Mrs. Desmond, 
I wish I could spare you this — it takes 
the form of an extravagant love for you. 
He has forgotten the unhappy relations 
which of late existed between you and 
raves of his bride. Unless you can go 
to him, and—and satisfy, as best you 
can, this unhappy delusion, | will not 
answer for the consequences. In the 
congested state of the brain, fever of the 
most dangerous kind, would undoubtedly 
ensue. Can you sit beside him, take his 
hand, kiss him, murmur loving words, 
play the part, in short, of a devoted wife? 
If you can do this he will certainly 
live.’’ 

He did not dare to let his eyes rest upon 
her face as he spoke. 

Acry echoed along the corridor. ‘‘Nell! 
Nell !’’ 

‘‘He is calling to you,’’ said Fortes- 
cue. 

‘‘ This delusion,’? murmured Helen in 
a whisper,—‘‘ will it last long ?”’ 

‘It is my duty to tell you that it may 
be permanent. Humor him and the de- 
mentia will retain its mild form. If brain 
fever supervenes he may become a dan- 
gerous maniac.”’ 

He expected some outburst, some vis- 
ible and audible sign of the tempest rag- 
ing within, but she answered calmly. 

‘*] will do the best | can.’’ 

Then he knew that she had accepted 
her punishment humbly, as an expiation 
of crime, and once more his sympathy 
for her flowed freely in its old channel. 
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DICK dispatched his telegram from the 
central office on the corner of Pine and 
Montgomery Streets and instructed the 
chief operator to put it through as quickly 
as possible. (Rufus Barrington was any 
where between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs, speeding West at the average 
rate of fifty miles an hour, the regular 
trains being side-tracked on his account.) 
The operator promised to do his best, 
and Dick returned to the bank. There 
was nothing to do but wait, and the min- 
utes lagged terribly. Henry, realizing 
what his brother had done for his sake, 
thanked him profusely, and—to pass 
the time — gave him a synopsis of the 
causes which had lead up to the final 
fiasco. He repeated in substance what 
he had told his father, with additions, 
embellishments, and excuses, for the 
benefit of Dick and Charles Paradise. 
The cashier listened glumly: his long 
face was longer thanever ; and he jotted 
down on a writing pad Henry’s figures, 
adding and subtracting with the zest of 
an expert. Dick listened attentively and 
sympathetically, but it was patent to 
him that his brother’s ambition had lured 
him in imitation of his father, to Icarian 
flights. Now he lay bruised and help- 
less with his machine in splinters. 

‘* If | had time,’’ he said in conclusion, 
‘those Southern Californian investments 
would bring me out.’’ 

Charles Paradise snorted. 

‘* Southern California is in a bad way,’’ 
said Dick. ‘‘ The boom inflated all values, 
and now that the gas is out of ’em they- 
’ve shriveled in inverse ratio. I know 
what I’m saying, because for the last 
few weeks | ’ve put in my time looking 
up these very matters. The whole State 
is for sale and the farmers with mortgages 
can ’t even pay up the interest. We 
have all had too easy a time of it here in 


California, and now that the season of 
lean kine is upon us we are going to learn 
a valuable lesson.’’ 

‘‘ We loaned our money,’’ said Henry, 
‘*on the old conservative lines, a one-third 
valuation by reliable parties.’’ 

‘* And your money will return to you 
in the shape of land,’’ said the cashier 
grimly. ‘‘ You ’Ill bein the land business 
the first thing you ’Il know, and | hope 
you ’ll like it. Half the banks in San 
Francisco are loaded to the gunwale with 
real estate, country properties, | mean, 
and a big percentage of ’em will founder 
if the storm comes.”’ 

He chuckled audibly. Apparently the 
prospect of dirty weather was neither 
alarming nor unpleasing. 

‘*Mr. Paradise,’’ said Dick, hoping to 
steer the talk into a smoother channel, 
‘* how much cold coin could we spare ?”’ 

‘“‘Not a cent, Mr. Chester.’’ He 


snapped together his lantern jaws with 
the click of a steel trap. 


‘Let me see our last balance sheet, 
and the monthly reports.’’ 

‘*The reports are in the safe, Mr. 
Chester, but I think I have a copy in my 
desk.”’ 

His gaunt figure moved slowly away, 
and Henry followed it with malevolent 
eyes. He hated Charles Paradise, know- 
ing that the man despised him and held 
him cheap. The fellow’s sneer was in- 
sufferable ; his confidence in himself and 
in the policy of the great financier he 
worked for was so offensively obtrusive ; 
his familiarity so presumptuous ; his very 
actions, even in handling a pencil, so sig- 
nificantly insolent; that the young man 
could scarcely contain himself. 

‘*That cold-blooded machine,’’ he whis- 
pered to Dick, ‘‘is grinding me to powder.”’ 

Dick pressed his hand. 

‘Don’t take it so hard,’’ he said gen- 
ially. ‘‘ After all, what ’s the loss of a 
little money.”’ 









‘‘ There is more than that at stake, 
Dick. If my father refuses to help me 
there must be an inquiry, a public inves- 
tigation, and |—.’’ He flushed crimson, 
and hesitated, moistening his dry lips with 
feverish tongue. 

‘« Give me the facts, old boy ; I ’Il try 
and stand by you.”’ 

‘‘] might be  arrested,’’ 
Henry, writhing in his chair. 

‘*This is awful,” said his brother. 
‘* What have you done ?”’ 

‘*] don’t know. Honestly Dick, i don’t 
know how I stand. Tosave appearances, 
to keep up our credit, | ’ve been obliged 
to cross the danger line. Everybody 
does it,— but you must n’t be found out.’’ 

Dick groanedin spirit. Thathis brother 
should have been engaged in questionable 
transactions was bad enough; that he 
might be found out and disgraced was 
worse ; but the superlative aspect of the 
case, in his eyes, was Henry’s indiffer- 
ence to the moral side of the question. 

The cashier, armed with his reports, 
returned to his chair and spread out the 
rustling papers on the table. Then, pince- 
nez on nose, he began to read in a high, 
monotonous tone, which grated unmerci- 
fully upon the nerves of his companions. 

‘-Our reserve is larger than ever,’’ 
said Dick in some surprise. 

‘*Not a bit too large,’’ retorted the 
cashier, carefully folding up the reports. 
‘lf we drew upon it to any great extent, 
and the fact became known, our credit 
would be impaired. Hah! © Your father 
has answered promptly.’’ 

As he spoke the janitor of the bank en- 
tered with the expected telegram in his 
hand. Dick tore it open, read it, and 
passed it to Henry. Charles Paradise 
tried to look unconcerned, but his nether 
lip twitched and his eyes sparkled un- 
easily. He was puzzled. Henry’s face 


concluded 


expressed neither pleasure nor annoy- 
ance. 


Dick’s ugly features were set- 
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tling impassively and the likeness be- 
tween himself and Rufus Barrington 
came out strongly, the massive jaw and 
brow, the brooding eyes; never was a 
man’s paternity more plainly stamped 
upon him. 

‘*Well,’’ said Henry at length, return- 
ing the paper to Dick, and ignoring the 
cashier. ‘* What are you going to do ?”’ 

Dick flung the message across the 
table and Paradise grasped it with lean 
fingers. It was curtly to the point. 


You can use your own judgment. Let me see 
what stuff you are made of. Tell Paradise. 


‘«Mr. Chester,’’ said the cashier earn- 
estly. ‘‘Pray, sir, do nothing rashly. 
Think of this business! Think of the 
years it has taken to build up!’’ His 
voice trembled. Dick saw that the man’s 
concern in the welfare of the bank in 
which — all said and done —he was only 
a paid employee affected him intensely. 
The fidelity of a good servant touched 
him. 

‘«] hope,’’ he said in his ringing voice, 
‘‘that | shall justify, Mr. Paradise, my 
father’s confidence in me.”’ 

In truth this moment was his jubilee. 

The telegram, literally construed, com- 
prehended an amazing reliance in his 
capacity ; but its signification, to Dick, 
was deeper, more far-reaching, than the 
mere words implied. Behind the faith 
and the magnanimity which imposed no 
conditions was love, and it was love, not 
pride, which now set his eyes a dancing 
and made the blood tingle in his veins. 
His father had forgiven him. But the 
magnitude of the charge soon sobered 
him. It was the habit of Rufus Barring- 
ton to trust men largely or not at all. He 
never hampered a good servant in the 
discharge of his duties, and his intuition 
in such matters was seldom at fault. 

**] pick my fellow,’’ he would say, 
‘‘very carefully, and nine times out of 
ten my choice is justified.’’ 
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He never gave a blunderer a second 
trial, and Dick knowing this, was on his 
mettle. He felt at last that the years 
spent upon a stool had not been wasted. 
The technology of the business was at 
his fingers’ ends. In the great game to 
be played he had confidence in himself 
and his brains. 

Henry repeated impatiently his ques- 
tion. Before his brother could answer, 
Charles Paradise spoke again. 

‘Mr. Henry,’ he said significantly, 
‘*has had already a big sheaf of our Bills 
Receivable, and we only hold his receipt 
for the same. | understood from Mr. 
Barrington that a promise had been —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ retorted Henry savagely. ‘‘I 
gave my promise, but at that time | was 
depending upon the promises of others. 
My debtors have failed to meet their 
solemn obligations. I am in the same 
boat with them.’”’ 

‘* How much did father advance you, 
Henry?”’ 

He named the sum total of the securi- 
ties. 

‘* Phew !”” 

‘* A flea bite to him,’’ muttered Henry. 

‘* And how much will keep the doors of 
your institution open ?”’ 

‘*No bank can stand a continuous run. 
You know that, Dick.’’ 

‘ That is so,’’ said Charles Paradise. 
‘* No bank, not even this bank, can stand 
a continuous run.”’ 

‘* It is folly mentioning a specific sum. 
An assurance from you that this bank 
was behind us would satisfy the deposi- 
tors.’’ 

**] should think it would,’’ murmured 
the cashier. 

‘* That assurance can be made by you 
to the papers fonight.’’ 

‘*In that case,’’ said the cashier, ‘1 
must tender my resignation. I have 
worked for your father, Mr. Chester, for 
half a lifetime, but this is too much. I 
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cannot sit tamely by and submit to this, 
this imposition.”’ 

He brought out the word with a jerk. 
Dick had never seen him se disturbed. 
The man’s icy calmness had deserted 
him. He glared at Henry, who smiled 
scornfully. 

‘*You have nothing to lose, sir,’ 
Dick frowning. 
this move. 

‘*] have my reputation at stake,’’ re- 
plied Paradise doggedly. ‘‘ As a con- 
servative man of business, | must make 
my protest. That is my conception of 
the word duty.”’ 

He was under a thousand obligations 
to Rufus Barrington, but Dick perceived 
that he was thinking of himself and the 
sweetness of his name. Against this 
granite selfishness remonstrance would 
be wasted. 

‘1 accept your resignation,’’ he said 
coldly. 

This ready acquiescence startled the 
cashier. He flushed deeply red and 
stammered. He had buttressed himself 
with the delusion that his services could 
not be dispensed with. 

‘Enough, sir,’’ said Dick, listening 
impatiently to his protestations. ‘‘ Keep 
your apologies for my father; he may 
be able to appreciate them ; | cannot.”’ 


’ 


said 


He had not expected 


A few minutes later the three men 
parted. Paradise, with a sour smile upon 
his thin lips, bade the brothers good- 
night. Henry hastened with buoyant 
steps to his club, where he had promised 
to meet his Vice-President and a couple 
of anxious Directors. Dick returned to 
his sister’s house and learned from the 
butler that Desmond was conscious and 
the crisis past. 

‘*A room has been prepared for you, 
sir,’’ said the butler. ‘‘ Mr. Langham 
occupied it last night, but he has returned 
to the Palace.’’ 
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‘‘ Where is Mrs. Desmond?’’ 

‘© With Mr. Desmond, sir.’ 

Dick entered the library and found 
Phyllis there, reading. Aunt Mary, worn 
out, had gone early and thankfully to bed. 
The girl unttered an exclamation of pleas- 
ure as he passed the portiéres, and held 
out her hands in warm greeting. They 
looked at each other in silence, he dwell- 
ing fondly upon her beauty and enchant- 
ing sweetness, she noting with surprise 
his assured bearing, the poise of his 
head, the splendid virility of his face 
and figure. 

‘*Why, Dick,’’ she cried, with a vi- 
brant note of curiosity. ‘‘You have 
positively grown bigger. What has hap- 
pened, sir ?”’ 

He laughed, releasing her hands, and 
told her his good news. 

‘“My dear old daddy,’’ he said, ‘‘ has 
taken me back to his heart. That is all 
and enough too.’’ 

Sitting down, he went into details. 
Her eyes sparkled as he talked, and she 
caught his enthusiasm, comprehending, 
with the amazing tact of her sex, his 
aims, the drift of his ambition, the scope 
of his endeavors. 

‘We have all been on the wrong 
track, Henry, Helen, and myself. The 
family, Phyllis, not the individual, is the 
unit of the national life. I have salted 
that down, as the pater says. We must 
pull together or getswamped. The trend 
of society is the other way, 1 know. | 
pointed that out in my article, the one 
I sent you, drawing a parallel between 
our American civilization and that of the 
Athens of Alcibiades. Do you remember 
the theme, Phyllis ?”’ 

“Yes, yes. I liked that article.”’ 

“The apotheosis of the individual 
played the dickens with Greece: and 
history is repeating herself today in our 
country! In Englandit is different ; you 
must have noticed tat, The family im- 


poses restrictions which few dare to ig- 
nore. Here, particularly in the West, 
these restrictions hardly exist.”’ 

‘*Don’t quote England to me,’’ said 
Phyllis. ‘‘1 get enough of the mother 
country from Mr. Langham. He sees no 
good in California.’’ 

‘‘Of course he does n’t, but I do, 
Phyllis. I see the energies, the wasted 
energies, which need baling, the possi- 
bilities, the infinite resources of this 
State. I’m aregular son of the Golden 
West. Pray don’t misunderstand me. 
| take my stand as an American, first 
and last, and as an American wishing to 
reform the State, I see plainly!that we 
must begin by reforming the family. 
We ’Il whitewash ourselves first. Good 


9? 


Heavens! when I consider how fond we 
all were of each other as children and 
how we ’ve gradually drifted apart, | feel 
myself hot all over.’’ 

‘* But, Dick,’”’ cried Phyllis, ‘* you will 
not give up your literary work ?’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ he answered doggedly. ‘‘l 
must. For the present at any rate. | 
have learned my lesson. | have not 
walked half over the State for nothing. 
I tell you, Phyllis, California is in deep 
water. Bad times are upon us. The 
suffering has already begun. Every 
man worth his salt, must do what he 
can, and from those who have received 
much from the State much will be re- 
quired.”’ 

‘‘Dick,’’ she said after a pause, 
‘‘every word of this goes straight to my 
heart, but your father,—what will he do? 
He likes to have his own way. Will he 
approve of these schemes of reform ? He 
—ah! it is hard to say it, but you know 
his ideas of — of right and wrong are—’’ 

She stopped helplessly, unwilling to go 
further. 

‘*] understand you, Phyllis, but con- 
ceding that my poor father, acting ac- 
cording to his lights, has made mistakes, 
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am | to judge him? Am | to leave him, 
if he needs me? He has just given me 
entire control of the bank. I can wreck 
it, wreck it in twenty-four hours, that 
monument of his genius. And he knows 
this and trusts me. And cannot | trust 
him a little, and make allowances ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’’ she said rising. 
‘* God bless and prosper you, dear Dick, 
you are indeed on the right track at 
last.’’ 


He sat on, smoking and thinking for at 
least an hour. But his thoughts, curi- 
ously enough, were not of the fight star- 
ing him in the face, nor of his plans and 
resolutions for the future. They strayed 
down town, coming to a full stop in the 
rooms of Langham. Why,—he asked 
himself — had that gentleman left Phyllis 
to spend her evening alone ? He really 
respected and admired Fred. He was 
the type of so much that was super-ex- 
cellent in the English character. But as 
a lover! As the lover of Phyllis! Truly, 
in that rdle, he was supremely ridiculous. 

It was nearly midnight when a foot- 
man came to him with acard. Cassius 
Quirk wished to see him on a matter of 
importance. 

‘“‘1’m glad,’’ began Cassius, ‘‘ that 
your brother-in-law is out of danger, but 
it is not on his account, but on yours 
that | am disturbing you. You have 
decided, | hear, to back your brother.’’ 

** Sit down,”’ said Dick, ‘‘and take a 
cigar.’’ 

‘*Thanks. Ten minutes will do me. 
Tell me all you can.’’ 

Dick complied and the minutes flew. 

‘« That is enough,’’ said Cassius, clos- 
ing his note book with asnap. ‘‘I’ll 
give the readers of the Enquirer a stem- 
winder. I can make ’em wiggle,—|I ’ll 

He paused. A tap at the door cut 
short the phrase. 


‘“*Come in,’’ cried Dick. 

Stella opened the heavy door, pushed 
aside the hangings, and advanced a few 
steps into the room. . 

‘*Why, it’s Miss Ramage,’’ said Cas- 
sius. 

At the familiar sound of his voice she 
halted, trembling. The girl was only 
human after all. She had shouldered 
bravely the responsibilities of the pre- 
ceding forty-eight hours. Helen had de- 
manded her almost constant attention. 
She had come from her bed room now 
with a simple message from sister to 
brother. For nearly half an hour she 
had rubbed her friend with alcohol, and 
the physical effort had been too much 
for her strength. Nature can be imposed 
upon up toa certain limit and this limit 
Stella had- passed. A _ flood of bitter 
memories swamped the words she tried 
to utter. 

‘‘She ’s_ fainting,’’ 
springing to her side. 


cried Cassius, 


They laid her gently on the divan and 
looked at each other. 
‘© You know her?’’ said Dick. 


‘““Yes, the best girl in California. 
Here, soda water! That will do. Great 
Scott! Ain’t she a beauty? There, 
there, she ’s coming to. My ugly face 
must have scared her. It’s all right, 
Miss Ramage,— all right. Make a brace. 
That ’s it.’’ 

‘*What does he mean with his Miss 
Ramage ?’’ thought Dick. ‘‘ The girl’s 
name is Johnson.’’ 

Like his father he hated a mystery. 

‘* | hope you feel better,’’ he said po- 
litely but stiffly. 

She murmured her message and tried 
to rise. 

‘** No, you don’t,’’ said Cassius. ‘‘Take 
it easy. Have some soda? No, no, 
whisky will be better.’’ 

He forced some whisky down her 
throat, overwhelmirs her with small at- 
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tentions. His kindly face was wrinkled 
with concern. Then he turned to Dick 
with a shrug of his narrow shoulders. 

‘« Time, tide, and a big daily, wait for 
no man,’’ hesaid. ‘‘So goodnight. Good- 
night, Miss Ramage. Goodnight.’’ 

Dick was alone with the nurse. 

‘‘Can | offer you my arm,” he said, 
‘‘as far as your room ?”’ 

She accepted it silently, and they as- 
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cended the staircase together. At the 
end of the corridor she thanked him and 
said in a low voice, ‘‘I will explain 
this, Mr. Barrington, at some future 
time.” 

Dick bowed and retired. 

‘* Gad,’’ he muttered, as he turned in 
for the night, ‘‘ the fortunes of the Bar- 
ringtons are deserving of some atten- 
tion.”’ 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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INDIAN 


HE Caucasian population of 
the United States has been 
in intimate contact with the 
aborigines for two hundred 


and fifty.’years or more, but 
has been indifferent to, and 


careless of, the character 

and feelings of their prede- 

cessors whose country and 
homes they have appropriated for them- 
selves, and the red man has carefully 
withheld much knowledge which, if im- 
parted, would have done much toward 
the assimilation with their white breth- 
ren and the preservation of their own 
race. 

The influence to which, on the part of 
the Indian, this result may be traced, is 
that of the ‘* Medicine-man’’ who was 
regarded by the whites as an aboriginal 
fakir pretending to be possessed of super- 
natural powers, which he was supposed 
to claim without reference to education, 
special training, or proper qualifications, 
and but little attention was shown them 
except in the work done by the Smiths- 
onian Institution under Professor Spencer 
F. Baird, until the United States Bureau 
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of Ethnology at its inception in 1879, un- 
der the direction of Major J. W. Powell 
commenced a systematic study of the 
manners, customs, tfaditions, supersti- 
tions, language, and other peculiarities 
and characteristics of the aborigines of 
our country, the results of which have 
been published in the Annual Reports 
and other publications of the Bureau. 

These researches have enabled us to 
obtain a much better knowledge, and a 
higher appreciation of, the intellectual 
and social qualifications of the much. 
abused and fast disappearing red man. 

Private individuals have been induced 
to interest themselves in the research, 
some of whom have spent large sums of 
money in equipping and sending out ex- 
ploring parties to collect relics, describe 
their discoveries, and the knowledge ac- 
quired of the past history of extinct and 
forgotten tribes and races of peoples, 
who formerly lived and flourished in the 
almost inaccessible cliffs, deep cafions, 
and desert like mesas, which have long 
been in undisturbed possession of ven- 
omous reptiles of the region. 

Many of these once thickly populated 
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localities were, until recently, unknown 
to any human being except the treach- 
erous Apache, and nomadic bands of 
other untamed tribes who knew nothing, 
even by tradition, of the semi-civilized 
races who had mysteriously disappeared, 
leaving no history save their ruined 
pueblos, broken aqueducts, and irriga- 
tion canals on the mesas, and the curi- 
ous cliff-dwellings in the walls of deep 
cafions, with their buried household uten- 
sils and other evidences of their superi- 
ority over the nomadic tribes which sub- 
sequently overran the region. 

Remnants of some of these ancient 
peoples have survived, and still occupy 
capacious community dwellings called 
Pueblos, and from these communities 
much information has been obtained in 
relation to their mode of life; special 
effort has been made to obtain all pos- 
sible knowledge of their ceremonial ob- 
servances, which seem to have been the 
most important events of the otherwise 
monotonous existence of these isolated 
peoples. 
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The study of the ceremonial observ- 
ances, made up of a combination of the 
illustrations of folk-lore, simple, fairy- 
like traditions, gross superstitions, with 
some scientific attainments, have brought 
to light the existence among the various 
tribes, of extensive secret societies or 
associations, with well defined rituals, 
and governed by stringent rules. 

The mystic lodges are secret societies 
based not upon descent, but made up of 
individuals who are considered fitted for 
the acquirement of certain kinds of 
knowledge. 

The order of hunters guard the secrets 
of obtaining and preserving game; an- 
other order, the rites and ceremonies for 
worshipping the deities both in secret 
and in public; still another is devoted to 
preserves the secrets 
of knowledge for mili- 
tary art, while the 
medicine order heal- 
ing the sick. 

In many tribes com- 
plicated rituals and 
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extensive symbolic regalias were used 
and each of the various orders had its 
own myths and fables, traditions and 
folk-lore, by which its history was trans- 
mitted from generation to. generation as 
with the Masonic fraternity of our own 
people. 

The orders or guilds differed in the 
various tribes, but the Medicine-man 
always formed an important factor in the 
tribal government, and exercised an in- 
fluence antagonistic to the absorption of 
new ideas and the adoption of new cus- 
toms. 

Their practice was a peculiar combina- 
tion of amulets, charms, mummery, mys- 
ticism, with some knowledge of nature’s 
laws and the medicinal and curative qual- 
ities of native plants; many of their 
practices were so nearly like the well- 
known feats of jugglery of the Hindoos, 
that the perusal of accounts by credible 
eye witnesses of the wonderful feats ac- 
complished by the Medicine-men, seem to 
connect them in some way with the 
Hindoo Adepts. 
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In many instances it is difficult to decide 
as to where priest craft ends and med- 
icine begins, like the priests of ancient 
Egypt, with whom doctors were identi- 
fied, and were separated into classes or 
as] we would term them, specialists ; 
among the Apaches, Mohaves and others, 
some doctors are famous for bringing rain, 
some consult the spirits and treat the sick 
only in the absence of other practitioners, 
others claim special power over snakes ; 
other special functions were claimed by 
the Medicine-men of other tribes ; among 
the Oregon tribes there are Spirit Doc- 
tors and Medicine Doctors. 

Some tribes claim a special heaven for 
Medicine-men, and believe in a hereafter 
composed of four lives which is symbol- 
ically represented by the four lodges and 
the four degrees through which the adepts 
are required to pass, and upon the attain- 
ment of the fourth degree the Medicine- 
men claim divine power. 

Among some tribes the Priests and 
Medicine-men are selected from a particu- 
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lar gens, or clan; but 
in California no he- 
reditary right was 
claimed, their quali- 
fications being based 
on their individual fit- 
ness for perpetuating 
certain special kinds 
of knowledge, in many 
cases however, the 
great Medicine-man of a tribe was a 
near relative of some prominent chief. 
Among the Apaches a candidate who 
desires to become a ‘‘ doctor ’’ is required 
to convince his friends that he ‘‘ has the 
gift,’’ that is, he must show that he isa 
dreamer of dreams, given to long fasts 
and vigils, able to interpret omens, and 
do other things of that general nature to 
demonstrate the possession of an intense 
spirituality. (John G. Bourke.) 
The illustration Fig. 1, copied from the 
first pictorial representation made by an 
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eye witness of the esoteric work of an 
Indian Medicine Lodge, a painting of some 
fifty years ago, represents some of the 
terrible ordeals through which the candi- 
dates were required to pass before attain- 
ing the fourth or highest degree of their 
mysteries. 

‘*In the Indian lodges the four spaces 
were typified severally by the posts 
erected, their number and decoration be- 
ing sign of degrees of initiation,— mile- 
stones, as it were,— marking the journey 
on the pathway of life.’’ (Ella Russell 
Emerson, in Am. Anthropologist.) 

Fig. 2 represents a magic cord with 
pendant feather ornaments in pairs, one 
of the characteristic articles of dress of 
regalia of a Medicine-man, obtained trom 
one of the members of a branch of the 
Tulare Indian tribe, which tribe has been 
living for the past two hundred years in 
the vicinity made notorious by Evans 
and Sontag. It was given to me by Mrs. 
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Rider of San Jose, who obtained it from 
an Indian whom she had befriended in 
Fresno County. ; 

This Indian told her that, when a 
young boy is intended for a Medicine- 
man, this cord with a single pair of the 
feather pendants is placed about his neck, 
and is afterward worn continuously, an 
additional pair of pendants being added 
each year; in their ‘‘dances’’ the Med- 
icine-men wear a girdle composed of a 
large number of these pendants, around 
the waist. 

The principal cord of this part of their 
paraphernalia is made of a silk-like veg- 
etable fibre of a rich brown color, the 
smaller cords to which the feathers are 
attached are of a white vegetable fibre, 
and between the twisted strands of all 
the cords downy feathers are arranged, 
the ends of which cover the surface of 
the cord; the eagle feathers forming the 
pendants are tied two together, with their 
under sides in contact, on the ends of the 
short cord, crest-feathers of the California 
quail, and red feathers from the head of 
the wood-pecker, are arranged around 
the shafts of the eagle feathers and all 
held in place by wrappings of sinew, the 
sinew and ends of the feathers where at- 
tached, covered by a strip of raw hide of 
a fawn, lapped in a spiral form to cover 
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the wrappings of sinew, with a final neat 
cap of sinew over the upper end of the 
rawhide; all the materials of which this 
necklace is formed are sacred, or ‘‘ med- 
icine’’ and doubtless have some myste- 
rious meaning, but what that meaning is 
it is impossible to state. 

Mr. Bourke, in his interesting article 
‘*The Medicine-men of the Apache’’ 
published in the Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1886-87, as the result of 
twenty-two years of research among the 
savage tribes, remarks of the Izze-Kloth 
or medicine cord, ‘‘ There is probably no 
more mysterious or interesting portion of 
the religious or ‘‘ medicinal ’’ equipment 
of the Apache Indian, whether he be 
Medicine-man or simply a member of the 
laity, than the izze-kloth’’ or medicine 
cord, Less, perhaps, is known 
concerning it than of any other article 
upon which he relies in his distress. 

| regret very much to say that 1 am 
unable to afford the slightest clew to the 
meaning of any of the parts or appendages 
of the cords which I have seen or which I 
have procured. The Apache 
look upon these cords as so sacred that 
strangers are not allowed to see them, 
much less handle them or talk about 
them.’’ He admits that the most diligent 
efforts in this line were unsuccessful. 
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‘¢ That the use of these cords was re- 
served for the most sacred and important 
occasions, | soon learned ; that they were 
not to be seen on occasions of no moment, 
but the dances for war, medicine, and 
summoning the spirits at once brought 
them out, and every medicine-man of any 
consequence would appear with one hang- 
ing from his right shoulder over his left 
hip. 

Only the chief medicine-men can make 
them, and after being made and before 
being assumed by the new owner they 
must be sprinkled,’’ with a 
great deat of attendant ceremony of a 
religious character. 

These cords are supposed to protect a 
man while on the war path, and the 
Apaches firmly believe that a bullet will 
have no effect upon the warrior wearing 
one of tham ;. the wearer can tell who has 
stolen his ponies or other property, can 
help the crops, and cure the sick. 


Magic or Medicine Cords and Rosaries 
have from time immemorial, in varied 
forms, represented some superstition and 
magic powers among all races of people, 
and until a comparatively recent period 
in Catholic countries, have been buried 


with the dead. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the Laps and Fins 
sold wind contained in a cord with three 
knots, by the untying of which mariners 
could regulare the wind according to their 
wishes ; and to this day, the presence of 
a Russian Fin among a crew of sailors is 
looked upon as indicating the presence of 
witchcraft among them; in other coun- 
tries cords were worn to protect their 
wearers from misfortune and disease ; in 
others as asign of grief, or of baptism. 
The Aztec priests consulted Fate by 
casting upon the ground a handful of 
cords tied together, if the cords remained 
bunched together the patient was to die, 
if they stretched out, the patient would 
soon stretch out his legs and recover ; the 
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Australian wears s cord of opossum hair 
around the neck to signify that he has 
attained to manhood. 

Amulets in endless variety, medicine 
bags, &c., were attached to these magic 
cords and the custom of wearing strings 
of beads with amulets attached has not 
entirely disappeared among the most ad- 
vanced civilized nations. 

The writer distinctly recollects in his 
schoolboy days, being cautioned against 
untying any knotted string or cord, which 
might be found attached to any fence, 
gate, or tree, as it was the practice of 
people who were afflicted with fever and 
ague, or had warts upon their hands, to 
tie a knot for each ‘‘ shake,’’ or wart, in 
a cord which was then tied in some prom- 
inent place, and the unlucky wight, who 
should untie the knots, would thereby 
take upon himself the disease, or the 
number of warts upon the hands of the 
afflicted person, who would by this trans- 
fer be entirely relieved of his troubles. 

Having always been proof against su- 
perstitious belief and so having no fear of 
the results, if | wanted a string which | 
saw carefully fastened, which required 
some considerable untying of knots to 
obtain, | deliberately and against the ad- 
vice of my schoolmates, and even of 
grown up people, proceeded to untie and 
appropriate it, nor did | afterwards suffer 
from intermittent fever, or cultivate any 
warts. 

Referring to the eagle feathers used as 
pendants in Fig. I quote from an account 
of the method used for catching these 
birds, the feathers of which were and are 
so much used in Indian ceremonies and 
dress. 


EAGLE HUNTING AMONG THE HIDATSA 
INDIANS. 


‘‘Late in the autumn or early in the 
winter, when they go out in their winter 
hunt, a few families seek some quiet spot 
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in the timber, and make a camp with a 
view of catching eagles. After pitching 
their tent, their first build a small med- 
icine-lodge, where the ceremonies, sup- 
posed to be indispensable, are performed, 
and then make several traps on high 
places among the neighboring hills. 

Each trap consists of a hole dug in the 
earth, and covered with sticks, sods, etc., 
a small opening is left in the covering ; a 
dead rabbit, grouse, or other animal is 
tied on top, and an Indian is secreted in 
the excavation below. The eagle, seeing 
the bait, sweeps down and fastens his 
claws in it; bui the bait being secured, 
he is unable to remove it. When the 
eagle’s claws are stuck, the Indian puts 
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his hand out through the opening, and 
catching the bird by both legs, draws him 
into the hole and ties him firmly. The 
trapper then re-arranges the top of his 
trap, and waits for-another eagle. In this 
way many eagles are caught; they are 
then brought alive into camp, the tails 
are plucked out and the bird is set at 
liberty, to suffer, perhaps, a similar im- 
prisonment and mutilation at some future 


time.’’ 
AMULETS. 


In the majority of Indian tribes every 
man has his personal medicine, which is 
usually some animal. On hunting and 
other excursions he carries the head, 
claws, stuffed skin of his medicine, if an 
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animal ; or a crystal, fragment of mineral, 
an arrow-head, a fragment of a tree struck 
by lightning; in some cases portions of 
their enemies who may have been killed 
in battle are selected as their medicine, 
some wear necklaces ornamented by 
stuffed human fingers or preserved finger 
bones. 

The Indians seem to regard their ‘‘ med- 
icine ’’ in the same light the Europeans in 
former days regarded,—and in some 
cases still regard,—‘‘ protection charms.”’ 
Among the Hidatsas, to insure the future 
fleetness of some promising young colt, 
‘*they tie to their colt’s neck a small 
piece of deer, or antelope horn. The 
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rodent teeth of the beaver are regarded 
as potent charms, and are worn by little 
girls on their necks to make them indus- 
trious.’’ 

All charms, idols and Sacred Regalia 
should be blessed if not made by the 
Medicine-men, who have charge of all 
ceremonials and dances ; preparations for 
war are under their control, and when on 
the war path their power is supreme, 


PRACTICES. 


A description of all the practices of 
the medicine-men would fill a large book, 
and even an outline of the principal cer- 
emonies connected with their methods of 
curing the sick would fill more pages 


1 This charm is composed of the feathers of the eagle, 
wood pecker and quail; where the shaft of the feathers (2) 
is attached to the cord it is covered with the sinew of deer 
and this is again covered with strips of rawhide of fawn; 
the cord is made of the fibre of the nettle twisted into a 
string and eagle down is worked into the strands in such 
a manner as to completely cover the cord. 

The child that is ordained asa Medicine Man from early 
youth begins by the wearing of the charm cord around 
the neck with (4) feathersin pairs to which for each suc- 
ceeding year is added two more pairs of feathers similarly 
attached to the original cord. The wearing of charm 
cords is a common superstition in many aboriginal tribes 
and in fact among the civilized races of today, instances 
being common in England and America and in some parts 
of Europe. The native races of Australia have a similar 
system of cord amulets. 
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than could be reasonably expected for 
this article ; but | cannot leave the sub- 
ject without endeavoring to correct some 
erroneous statements made by former 
writers, in which incorrect uses have 
been assigned to some of the many im- 
plements made use of in their most im- 
portant ceremonial observances and ope- 
rations. 

Among them are the cylindrical tubes 
of stone, bone, or reed, represented by 
Figures 2 to 17, some of which, notably 
such forms as are represented by Figs. 2, 
3, 4, 17 have been called pipes. 

All bodily ailments being attributed to 
malevolent spirits, these must be driven 
out or placated before the patient can 
recover ; this was done by various cere- 
monies, the use of charms of various 
kinds accompanied by certain formula of 
words, motions, a mixture and distribu- 
tion of combinations of herbs and other 
substances ; all these were accompanied 
by more or less impressive ceremonies, 
among which the sprinkling of meal 
formed an important item, as did the use 
of pollen of corn and other plants, with 
tubes of various colors, and prayer sticks 
ornamented with feathers, beads, etc. 

One of the prayers used by the Nava- 
jos is as follows: 

‘* People of the mountains and rocks, I 
hear you wish to be paid. | give to you 
food of corn pollen and humming-bird 
feathers, and I send to you precious 
stones and tobacco which you must 
smoke; it has been lighted by the sun’s 
rays and for this | beg you to give mea 
good dance ; be with me. Earth, | beg 
you to give me a good dance, and | offer 
to you food of humming-birds’ plumes 
and precious stones, and tobacco to 
smoke lighted by the sun’s rays, to pay 
for using you for the dance; mak: a 
good solid ground for me, that the gods 
who come to see the dance may be’ 
pleased at the ground their people dance 
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upon; make my people healthy and 
strong of mind and body.”’ 

The wonder is that’ such a people 
should have been able without a written 
language, to transmit from generation to 
generation such a mass of formulae. 

In the treatment of wounds the medi- 
cine-men exhibited considerable skill, 
but in the treatment of internal diseases 
it was mere luck and chance; as the 
malevolent spirits are credited with be- 
ing the cause of diseases, so various 
herbs were regarded as fetishes, and 
selected from fancied connection with the 
disease cause; this haphazard method 
resulted in the discovery of various 
medicinal qualities and their more gen- 
eral use in certain diseases, but the fetish 
idea was carried out in most instances, 
thus for forgetfulness a decoction of burs 
was prescribed, because nothing sticks 
tighter than a burr; when a patient 
vomits yellow bile he is treated with a 
decoction of a yellow root, and so on 
through all diseases known to them. 
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Sweat baths were in general use for the 
treatment of diseases. 

In a letter written in 1852 by the late 
Hugo Ried, we are informed that, among 
the Indians located near San Gabriel 
‘* Local inflammation was scarified with 
pieces of sharp flint and procuring as 
much blood as possible from the part.’’ 
Stranguary was treated by sweating, 
‘and when that failed, drawing blood 
by sucking the abdomen immediately 
above the bladder hardly ever failed to 
give relief.’’ 

Many diseases were claimed to have 
been caused by the conveyance by an 
enemy ,of foreign{substances into the body 
of the patient, and the Shaman or medi- 
cine-man frequently pretended to suck 
out such an object by the lips alone; 
tubes of bone, wood or stone were, how- 
ever, generally used for the purpose, after 
scarifying the surface of the body over 
the affected part, when the operator 
would spit out a minute pebble, or sharp- 
ened stick, which he claimed to have 
sucked out with the blood from the 
wound. 

The scarification or cutting was per- 
formed with a sharp arrowhead, a briar, 
rattlesnake tooth, or some other suitable 
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instrument. Among the Indians of South- 
ern California prepared flakes of chert or 
jaspery flint of a peculiar pattern or 
workmanship were used for this purpose. 
Figs. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 represent some 
of these lancets or scarificators, from San 
Nicolas Island. The same instruments 
have been found in other localities, es- 
pecially on the Channel Islands. They 
were all made of the same material and 
similar in form. While engaged in col- 
lecting relics for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on Santa Rosa Island, some twenty 
years ago, | found in one spot enough to 
fill a two quart measure, but during the 
three weeks’ exploration on the island | 
found no others, and concluded that they 
had been the property of some medicine- 
man, used for some special purpose and 
buried with him; | did not then know 
what use they had been put to; several 
years afterwards, in an interview with 
one of the few survivors of a local tribe, 
learned that they were manufactured 
for and used by certain medicine-men of 
the tribe, for the purpose above named ; 
the surface of the body of a patient was 
cut by these flakes in order to draw 
blood from the locality affected, this was 
done by applying one end of a bone tube 
over the cut surface, the medicine-man 
applying his lips to the other end of the 
tube and exhausting the air from it by 
suction, caused the flow of blood from the 
wound. 

These scarificators have been described 
in some of the publications of our govern- 
ment, and their uses assigned as ‘‘ barbs 
for spears and arrows.”’ 

Their manufacture must have acquired 
special skill, as they are the cutting 
edges of large flakes, which have been 
chipped or broken off from the original, 
and worked down leaving very little sub- 
stance except the long cutting edge, 
showing the original fracture of the flake; 
and it is probable that the material of 
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which they are composed was selected 
for its adaptability for the purpose, as it 
is doubtful whether any amount of skill 
would have enabled the artist to manufac- 
ture such delicate instruments from the 
material ordinarily used for the manu- 
facture of knives and other cutting im- 
plements ; the further fact of their being 
rarely found, and then only in large 
numbers, would indicate that they were 
used by certain individuals of the tribe, 
or specialists, and not by the masses. 

Fig. 18 represents a medicine-man of 
the Ojibwa tribe removing disease from 
a patient by means of a sucking tube of 
bone. 

Among the Cherokees, for the treat- 
ment of certain diseases their written 
formulae, direct that after a prayer ad- 
dressed to the Black, Red, Blue and 
White Ravens, suction of the part most 
affected, the doctor having in his mouth 
during the operation, blossoms of tobacco, 
wild parsnip, apd lobelia. On with- 
drawing his mouth from the spot and 
ejecting the liquid into a bowl, it is ex- 
pected that there will be fourd in it a 
small stick, a pebble, an insect, or sim- 
ilar substance, which the operator holds 
up to view as the cause of the disease ; 
this is afterwards buried a ‘‘ hand’s 
length ’’ deep in the mud. 

Figs. 2, 3, 4, 17 represent some of 
these tubes made of stone found in the 
interior of California; they are of ser- 
pentine, very nicely made and polished, 
the one represented by Fig. 4 is a beau- 
tiful specimen, light pea green in color 
blotched with irregular black spots; 
these have been considered as pipes, but 
a glance at their form, and the dotted 
lines showing the drill holes, will con- 
vince one that they were not intended for 
that purpose ; the specimen represented 
by Fig. 2 was probably originally made 
for a sucking tube, and afterward a bowl 
worked out either to increase its capacity 
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as a sucking tube, or it might have 
been used as a pipe for smoking. Figs. 
5 to 11 were found on the Islands of 
Santa Cruz and San Miguel, off the 
coast of California and were doubtless 
used by the medicine-men as sucking 
tubes. 

Medicine tubes were used by different 
tribes in their various ceremonies and 
incantations, they were sometimes pieces 
of reed colored and ornamented with 
cabalistic markings. 

The Navajos in their ceremonies for 
healing the sick, used in their medicine 
lodges a reed, which after a certain for- 
mula had been used in its preparation, 
‘* was rubbed with finely broken native 
tobacco, and afterwards divided into four 
pieces, the length of each piece being 
equal to the width of the first three fin- 
gers. The reeds were cut with a stone 
knife some three and a half inches long. 
An attendant then colored the tubes. 
The first reed was painted blue, the sec- 
ond black, the third blue, and the fourth 
black.’’ 

Figs. 10 and 11 from San Miguel Island, 
although made of bone perhaps in ab- 
sence of reed, may have been used for 
some similar purpose. 

Fig. 8 of bone, ornamented by incised 


lines, from the same island, was proba-. 


bly a drinking tube, as young warriors 
while on their earlier expeditions were 
not allowed to let water come in contact 
with their lips, nor to scratch themselves 
with their nails, and in order to carry out 
these requirements they carried with 
them on these expeditions a tube of reed 
or bone through which to suck water 
in drinking, and a straight piece of wood 
or bone to be used as a scratcher; these 
two articles were tied together and worn 
Suspended by a cord; the tubes repre- 
sented by Figs. 8, 10, 11 may have been 
of this character. 

The medicine tubes were filled with 
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tobacco, humming-bird feathers, meal, 
and other substances, and laid in certain 
positions as offerings to the particular 
deities they were endeavoring to concil- 
iate ; the black tubes were offering to the 
gods, and the blue to the goddesses of 
the mountains, and to the earth. 

A tube about five inches long, filled 
with feather ball and tobacco, orna- 
mented with beads and feathers of the 
Arctic blue bird, and of some from a bird 
of yellow plumage, formed the great 
offering to one of their deities. 

Of the many well authenticated in- 
stances of remarkable performances by 
the Pawnee medicine-men, | will ap- 
pend the following, witnessed and 
vouched for to by Mr. George B. Grinnell 
by Captain H. L. North, who is further 
vouched for to the writer of this article, 
by Mr. George H. Gould, as being a 
truthful and reliable man, whom he had 
heard recite the witnessing of other and 
equally remarkable performances. 

‘* A man representing an enemy, came 
into the ring on foot. .A doctor followed, 
armed with a hatchet, which he passed 
to the spectators for examination. It 
was an ordinary hatchet of the toma- 
hawk form. On receiving back the 
hatchet, the doctor started in pursuit of 
the enemy, who fled. The doctor over- 
took him, and with a vigorous blow, 
sunk the hatchet up to the handle in 
the enemy’s skull, leaving it there. The 
wounded man staggered on, passing 
within five or six feet of the ring of spec- 
tators, who plainly saw the blood from 
the wound running down the man’s face, 
and dripping from his hair behind. They 
saw also the grey brain-matter oozing 
from the wound. The wounded man 
was taken from the ring into the doctor’s 
lodge. A few days later he was seen 
about, and in his usual health.”’ 

Corn was planted in the center of the 
lodge, grew and matured in the pres- 
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ence of spectators. These with other 
ceremonies equally as remarkable were 
performed under circumstances which 
would seem to remove them from the 
more commonplace tricks of professional 
jugglers. 

The only plausible theory in explana- 
tion of these remarkable performances 
would seem to lie in the line of the,— at 
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present,—little understood theory ‘of hyp- 
notism. 

Fig. 19 is a reproduction of an{Indian 
drawing used as a pictograph emblem of 
a medicine-man’s lodge, with rude out- 
lines of the various animals whose* aid 
they invoke. 

Fig. 20 a pictograph of a medicine- 
man curing a patient. 

L. G. Yates, F. L. S., 

Corresponding Member Anthropological 

Society of Washington. 
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A TALE OF THE OLD MORMON DAYS OF UTAH. 


ARRIVED at Fort 
Bridger, Utah, by 
stage, from Denver, 
in December, 1866. 
Here | met Captains H. 


Burke and Mills, whom 
~ [had only a short time 
before messed and 
fought with in the At- 
lanta campaign. They 
introduced me to Judge 
Carter, the ‘‘ Oracle 


of the Wasatch.’’ He 

was Territorial Judge, 

Circuit Judge, Justice 
of the Peace, Postmaster, and all around 
frontiersman, and a gentleman besides. 
Albert Sidney Johnson, Charles F. 
Smith, Philip St. George Cooke, Horace 
Greeley, Fitzhugh Ludlow, ‘‘ Artemus 
Ward,’’ Hepworth Dixon, Richard F. 
Burton, Schuyler Colfax, Samuel Bowles, 
Brigham Young, and many other men of 
prominence had been guests of Judge 
Carter at one time or another. | staid 
at Bridger two weeks and enjoyed the 
anecdotes and good fare of the scholarly 
Judge. One day, when | had about 
made up my mind to proceed to Salt 
Lake Judge Carter said to me: 


‘You mustn’t go yet. Tomorrow I 
shall have a tough customer up before 
me. for horse-stealing. Of course he 
will plead not guilty, but we have the 
dead wood on the old scoundrel, and | 
shall send him up for about twenty 
years, Had he killed some one, his pun- 
ishment, naturally, would be less severe. 
But he has committed the greatest crime 
that a man can be guilty of in these 
parts. He has stolen a horse — indeed, 
he has stolen many horses. If he had 
only murdered one of his wives, or all of 
them, I might have let him off with ten 
or twelve years.”’ 

There was good sleighing, skating, and 
hunting, and abundant cheer all around, 
so | concluded to stay over and be pres- 
ent at the trial. 

The name of the notorious horsethief 
was Richard Gardner, alias ‘‘ Obelisk 
Dick.’’ Gardner was a _ magnificent- 
looking ruffian, with luxuriant long black 
hair, big brown eyes, and an intellectual 
face. He stood six feet three inches, 
and was large in proportion, without a 
pound of superfluous flesh. He had a 
perfect nose and mouth, an imposing 
mustache, small, handsome ears, and 
eyes that flashed like gems. 
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He had participated in a dozen or more 
stage robberies, and had stolen and sold 
nearly a hundred horses and mules dur- 
ing an out-side-of-the-penitentiary career 
of thirteen or fourteen years. And yet 
he said to me with bewitching placidity : 

‘*] have never stolen a horse nor 
pointed a loaded weapon to a human be- 
ing. 1am as innocent as was the lowly 
Nazarene when he stood nobly but 
meekly before Pilate.’’ 

** Are you married ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Married!’’ he replied; ‘‘ Married ! 
Why I am a modern Solomon on the half 
shell. You forget | am a Mormon. | 
have two white women and three squaws, 
who are my lawful wives. I have a 
good many children, but Jonas is the 
apple of my eye.’’ 

‘*He is a terror, though, | 
stand? ”’ 

‘He is so called by my wives and 
other evil-doers, as he takes it upon him- 


under- 


self to preserve peace and humility in 
my household—and that means that he 
is compelled to thrash my women occa- 
sionally, especially when they take too 
freely of valley tan, and get too animated 


in consequence. Then Jonas teaches 
them, gently, of course, by quietly set- 
ting them up and knocking them down. 
He is nineteen years old, and never told 
a lie except in self-defense, which is em- 
inently proper, you know.”’ 

The particular accusation against Gard- 
ner at this time was for stealing a fine 
saddle-horse from the Cummings broth- 
ers, two honest traders and farmers 
residing in Bear Valley. The Cum- 
mings brothers appeared as witnesses 
against the dishonest oJd4 Mormon, and 
they swore vehemently that they had 
‘‘laid for’? ‘*Obelisk Dick,’’ and 
‘* nabbed him,’’ with their animal in his 
possession. This simple testimony closed 
for the prosecution, and the accomplished 
bigamist and all-around scamp was asked, 
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as he had pleaded “ not guilty,’’ what he 
had to say in defense. 

‘Have you counsel to conduct your 
case, Dick?’’ inquired Judge Carter, 
kindly. 

‘*Why, of course not!’’ responded 
Gardner. ‘‘ What’s the use of an inno- 
cent man employing a lawyer? Why 
should | throw away coin of the realm on 
a blatherskite of an attorney when the 
honorable court itself knows that the 
prisoner before it is not guilty ? 1 would 
scorn—”’ 

‘* Have you any witnesses, Dick? Can 
you set up an alibi?’’ 

‘If you ’ll take my word, Judge, I’ll 
gladly set up the drinks. I can’t prove 
an alibi at this time. My son Jonas has 
disappointed me. He should have ar- 
rived on the east-bound stage this morn- 
ing. If that truthful young Christian could 
have left the bedside of his infirm mother, 
he would have come to my relief. He, 
sir, could swear—”’ 

‘“‘ To anything!’’ interposed Hamilton 
Cummings, the elder of the two brothers. 

‘‘ That | was in the bosom of my 
precious family the very night these 
Cummingses accuse me —me: the very 
paragon of uprightness and respectabil- 
ity,— of stealing their horse !’’ concluded 
Gardner. 

‘‘Have you anything more to say ?’’ 
urbanely interrogated the Court. 

‘*Yes; 1 have a good deal more to 
say. In the first place, Juddge, these 
Cummingses don’t like me a bit; they 
not only don’t love the ground I walk 
upon, but they don’t like the planet | 
live upon; they —’’ 

“You bet we don’t!’’ exclaimed 
Amasa, the younger of the two. 

‘‘Order in court, gentlemen,’ 
Judge Carter, pleasantly but firmly. 

‘‘ That ’s right, Judge; give me a fair 
show. I’m the under dog just at this mo- 
ment. Now, let me tell you the truth —’’ 


’ 


said 
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‘*Great—!”’ 

** Order !”’ 

‘*Do give me a chance! Those two 
boys have had their whack at me, and 
when'! merely say they prevaricated | 
draw it mildly. Now it is my turn not 
to prevaricate but to tell the truth. | 
did n’t interfere with those boys when 
they were getting in their underhanded 
work against me. Now, Judge, | want 
to tell you why the Cummingses are so 
infernally down on me. I do a little 
honest trading, now and then, with the 
Snakes, you see, and that riles them. 
So you see, Hamand Amasa got their two 
virtuous Vermont heads together one 
evening, and, seeing me coming toward 
them, they said: Here comes Obelisk 
Dick; we ’Ill put up a cold job on him. 
He ’s got some Snake women living with 
him, and that gives him influence with 
the tribe. We ’ll just trot out Stonewall 
Jackson, and when the old duffer stops 


to examine his fine points,’— you know, 
Judge, | am a great admirer of a good 


horse,— ‘we ’ll rush out and snatch 
him, and get out a warrant against him 
for grand larceny.’ Now, there ’s the 
animus, Judge —don’t you see it ?”’ 

**Dick,’’ said the Justice, ‘‘ 1 must re- 
mind you that you are on your oath. 
How did you learn of this cold job, as 
you term it? Can you swear —’”’ 

‘‘Why, of course,’’ responded the all- 
round colossal scouudrel. ‘‘1 can’t ex- 
actly swear to just what | say —the 
exact phraseology, you know, without 
perjuring myself. And no gentleman of 
my standing in Utah would commit per- 
jury. I would rather snatch out my 
honest tongue than to permit it to veneer 
itself with a falsehood. | commend my- 
self to the honorable —’’ 

‘* But will you swear to—’’ 

‘“‘If my son Jonas were here he would 
swear —’”’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Hamilton Cum- 


mings, ‘‘ his son Jonas would swear that 
the old wretch had never seen a horse, 
if necessary. But he ’s at home pound- 
ing one of the old man’s variegated 
wives, probably, or planning to steal a 
saw-mill or a red-hot lime kiln. I’m 
tired of Utah justice, at any rate. If | 
were you, Judge, I ’d let the dear old 
saint go. He’d talk the hinges off a 
penitentiary door even if you jailed 
him —”’ : 

‘« Yes,’? added Amasa, ‘‘ let him off. 
We won’t trouble the court any more. 
We ’ll just take the law into our own 
hands, and in course of a month or two 
you ’ll see two new head-boaads in the 
Bear River Valley Cemetery erected to 
the memory of Richard and Jonas —’”’ 

‘« Here, now,’’ said Judge Carter, ad- 
dressing himself to the Cummings boys, 
‘‘if you utter another word | ’Il fine you 
as much as the code permits me, and 
send you to the penetentiary, in the bar- 
gain. How dare you —”’ 

‘Hurrah for justice and old Judge 
Carter!’’ ejaculated Gardner. ‘‘ He 
knows the difference between an honest 
Southern gentieman and a pair of un- 
scrupulous Yankees. ‘ An honest man’s 
the noblest —’ ”’ 

The boys had cooled down and taken 
a back seat, metaphorically. And 
Judge Carter had turned in a fine digni- 
fied way toward the prisoner, and said: 

‘‘Dick Gardner, you had better come 
to your senses and tell the truth. You 
and your son Jonas live by steaing. 
The evidence is all against you in this 
particular case, and it is all in. . You 
have no witnesses, and your word is 
baser than the meanest metal of the 
Wasatch. If you want the court to be 
lenient, make a clean story of this affair, 
and hope for mercy. What have you to 
say? I’minahurry. I expect forty- 
five teams from Denver, and I ’ll give 
you just ten minutes to tell the truth.”’ 
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‘* It will take him ten years to perform 
so great an act,’’ ventured one of the boys. 

Gardner arose to address the court. 
He was as handsome a man as General 
Rousseau, and reminded me somewhat 
of that magnetic hero. He said: 

‘*Judge, there is no sympathy for me in 
this court, and! am going to do a phe- 
nomenal thing. Of course, | am not un- 
mindful of the fact that | am now about 
to commit monumental perjury. - When 
the peculiarities of jurisprudence of this 
section of the country are collected, my 
name will go down to posterity as the 
biggest fool that has ever lived. Never- 
theless, to satisfy the court, and to save 
the Cummingses the cost of those two 
uninviting head-boards, | withdraw my 
plea of ‘ not guilty,’’ and confess that I 
did steal that horse. You see these 
Cummingses are lightning in every- 
thing they undertake, and they are 
bound to convict me —as sure as you 
live —I can feel it in my boots. They 
are regular Yanks from the word go. 
They are too cowardly to steal a fine 
horse, but they sell me pure maple syrup 
from Vermont, two-thirds of which comes 
from Louisiana cane, and they dose the 
Snakes with valley tan, and then get 
their furs for a song; and—’’ 

*“*] can’t stand any more of this, 
Dick; confine yourself to the case,”’’ 
urged the court. 

**1’ll do so,’’ quickly responded the 
prisoner. ‘* But | want to say one poetic 
thif¥z concerning this, my only theft. 
Yes, sir, the stealing of that horse was 
the first and only dishonest act of my 
life; and, even then, it was not the pal- 
try value of the animal, sir, that induced 
me to commit such a disgraceful act, as 
my darling boy Jonas would willingly 
swear to. It was the noble name of the 
quadruped, your Honor, that took me 
from the paths of honesty and virtue 
that | have meandered for fifty years. 


lam a Virginian, Judge Carter,—an F. 
F. V., sir, if you want the facts, and the 
name of that grand old rebel thrills me 
next to the name of that other great 
rebel of Virginia, George Wash—’’ 

‘*Dick, that’s graphically said. But 
your registration papers make you out a 
native of Providence, R. I.,’’ quietly 
remarked Judge Carter, ‘‘ and | distinctly 
remember that you once said to me, a 
short time ago, that Jeff Davis ought to 
have been hung. But, no matter about 
such harmless tergiversations. Do you 
unequivocally withdraw your plea of 
‘not guilty,’ and enter one of ‘ guilty ?’ 
Time is precious, and the westbound stage 
is due.’’ 

‘| plead guilty, and beg the mercy of 
the court,’’ said Gardner, and then he 
sat down. 

‘‘It being your first offense, Richard 
Gardner, | sentence you to confinement 
and hard labor in the penitentiary at 
Great Salt Lake City for nineteen 
years.”’ 

‘* Great God! ”’ gasped Gardner ; and 
then, after recovering himself, he asked: 

‘*What dol gain, Judge, by pleading 
guilty ?”’ 

**One year.”’ 

‘* Jumping Judas Iscariot! I say, 
Judge Carter, how many years would 
you have given me had | maintained my 
plea of ‘ not guilty,’ and not thrown my- 
self on the mercy of the court ? ”’ 

‘*] should have made it an even 
twenty, Dick,—all that the law permits. 
So, you see, | have tempered justice with 
mercy—you perceive that, do you not ?”’ 

‘** You are a real Solon in your method 
of tempering justice with mercy, and I 
accept the sentence without resentment. 
Indeed, the remembrance of your com- 
passionate treatment will remain an in- 
delible element in my mind, and as the 
years pass by, I shall come to think of 
you, Judge Carter, as Aristides the Just 
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of Utah. Joking aside, though Judge, | 
am of the opinion that when | pleaded 
‘guilty,’ and entreated for mercy, | not 
only crawled into a very ugly hole, but 
quietly pulled the entire apperture in 
after me. What do you think, Judge ?”’ 

‘*] think you have done the most ap- 
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propriate thing you could have done, 
under the circumstances.’’ 

** You do ?”’ 

*] do.” 

‘Will you set up the drinks on that 
proposition ? ’’ 

‘* Every time.”’ 

Ben C. Truman. 
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A LEGEND OF YOSEMITE. 


HE sun was vainly battling with 
the cold purple shadows that 
= were Stealing from 

__ among the vast domes 
and crags that crown 
the serrated granite 
walls that guard the 

western approaches to Yosemite. 

The shadows lingered long among these 
mighty solitudes as though loath to sur- 
render their wonders to the night, as 
though loath to commit to the awful fast- 
enesses a band of Indians, men, women 
and children, who were groping laborously 
onward through bush and chaparral. 

The Po-ho-nee-chee tribe were on their 
way to Yosemite to pay their annual 
tribute to its renowned chief. 

As the last lights went out among the 
gorges the little band halted — silently 
and patiently to await the rising of the 
moon. Shortly after sundown of the same 
day, the annual féte, to which all the 
mountain tribes contributed, was inaug- 
urated in the Yosemite Valley with semi- 
barbari¢ ceremony by the great Tenaya. 

The Kah-we-ahs were the first to ar- 
rive ; from their distant and inhospitable 
home along the Kings River, the terrific 
grandeur of whose cafion, with its ridges 
topped with pinnacles sharp as needles ; 
crater-like amphitheatres circled with 


precipices, endless snow-fields and frozen 
waters, surrounding shattered granite, 
and here and there a gnarled pine tree ; 
all evidenced a gigantic sublimity, far 
surpassing —the Kah-we-ah’s thought, 
the cafion of the Yosemite. But for 
grand, rather than terrific beauty, and 
the shelter afforded from the fierce storms 
of winter, and the burning heat of the 
lower country in summer, scattered and 
broken, as it were, by the friendly walls, 
Yosemite became the ideal rendezvous 
of all the tribes. 

The Kah-we-ahs brought priceless ob- 
sidian arrow-heads, ornaments of gold, 
bracelets, rings, pins for the hair, roughly 
beaten and fashioned. 

The Chow-chillas had overtaken and 
joined the Kah-we-ahs. And their train 
of painted warriors, followed by their 
women, leading horses heavily laden with 
blankets, baskets, and those fanciful 
head dresses which they alone could pro- 
duce. 

The procession reached Tenaya’s 
camp, and, after observing the most 
elaborate ceremony of greeting, took 
possession, as was their right, of the 
lodges nearest the encampment of their 
host. The next tribe to arrive, taking 
the next set of lodges, and so until all 
were housed each in turn. 
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The Wool-chies brought pine and chin- 
quepin nuts, grass seed, wild oats, and 
rye, water baskets made of wire grass 
and ornaments of bear’s claws, bird bills 
and feathers. 

The Po-ho-nee-chees were a wealthy 
tribe and could present to a chief of so 
great renown, robes of squirrel and rabbit 
skin and the very rare mantle made from 
the skin of the water-fowl, with every 
feather unruffled and its native brilliancy 
unimpared. 

This tribe was also famous for great 
skill in making musical instruments. The 
thread used by them was much sought 
for, and was twisted from the inner bark 
of milkweed. 

The Piutes or Mono Indians from their 
cold arid land, round the alkali region of 
Mono lake, upon whose waters floated a 
scum that concealed a larvz of insects, 
which when dried became an article of 
food, as well as dried worms, and grass- 


hoppers scorched, brought looking-glasses 
set in frames of dull metal for the belles 
of Tenaya’s camp; bows of yew, cedar, 
and pine, and arrows made of reeds and 
other woods; the choicest of the Indian 
arrow wood, the scarcity of which made 


it a valuable article of barter. The arrows 
were mostly tipped with Obsidian or vol- 
canic glass; and when on the war path, 
were poisoned with rattlesnake venom. 

Their camp was in a meadow, through 
which ran the .beautiful Merced — River 
of Mercy, guarded on one side by Lova— 
— the Sentinel — looming tall and forbid- 
ding, a solid spire of rock 3,000 feet 
above their heads, on the other by 
Pom-pom-pa-sus— The Three Brothers 
— yet mightier. 

As the darkness gathered, the village 
was alight and stirring. At the far end 
a group of lodges was dark and empty 
They were awaiting the coming of the 
Po-ho-nee-chees. 


The festivities were to open with a 
grand dance. 

A huge pile of fagots and pine cones 
had been prepared. The Indians began 
to assemble, clad in ceremonial robes and 
huge headdresses of feathers, their 
faces painted; adorned with bracelets, 
necklaces, anklets of bear claws or teeth, 
or gold; with bows slung over their 
shoulders ; shields on the left arms and 
quivers of arrows in their belts. Some 
carried spears and tomahawks. 

The women were gorgeous in beaded 
and tinseled attire; a narrow band of 
feathers circled the head; bangles of 
gold, glittering with beads, hung in 
strings far down their backs ; their arms 
and fingers were almost hidden with 
massive bracelets and rings of beaten 
gold, copper and glass beads, the glass 
bead ornaments coming always first in 
the affections of the Indian maidens. 

The men formed a circle around the 
pile of fagots. The women, just as en- 
thusiastic, were according to Indian cus- 
tom relegated to the background with the 
children and the dogs. 

Amid solemn silence an old fire priest 
stole from out the darkness and began a 
slow dance and chant round the pile. 
He was joined by another figure, and 
then another and another until there 
were five. 

Each old fire priest carried the usual 
bow and arrow, and in a hole punctured 
in the lobe of his ear, a fire-stick about a 
foot long. His reed pipe was carried in 
like position in the other ear, while a 
pouch, made of skunk skin, contained a 
piece of dry charred cedar, on which he 
obtained a fire by rapid friction with a 
fire stick. 

As the figures circled round, keeping 
monotonous time to their droning chant, 
the circle narrowed each time; the fire 
sticks were drawn, and upon the piece of 
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charred cedar were beaten in perfect time 
to the chant, until the sparks flew. 

Having imperceptibly approached the 
pile of fagots, each one of the priests 
stooped at the same moment and fired the 
wood in five different places. In an in- 
stant the huge pile was ablaze, so full 
of resin and pitch were the cones. 

The priests continued dancing ; swing- 
ing smoking pots of incense, which they 
held in place of the discarded sticks, 
chanting magic words, whose meaning 
had become lost to the memory of the 
oldest of the race. 

The tom-toms beat faster, the reed 
pipes shrilled louder, the monotonous 
few-few of the flageolet and the voices 
of the priests became lost in the volume 
of sound that rose, as chief after chief 
with his followers joined in the dance, 
and kept time to the cabalistic words 
‘‘Hi-Yah, Hi-Yah, Unah-—Unah-Nee,’’ 
‘*Hi-Yah, Hi-Yah, Unah-Unah-Nee.’’ 

The fire flamed high and threw its 
fierce light on the swift flowing water. 

The dance went on. The endless 
song rising to a, discordant scream, as 
the performers became too excited to 
heed time or harmony. 

Castanets had been added to the din 
and clamor. 

Some of the younger squaws, carried 
away with the excitement, had drawn 
near; slowly and timidly at first, they 
joined the swaying throng, though keep- 
ing well in the shadow. 

The children were quiet but eager 
spectators, while the dogs, of which there 
were legions, sate like so many sphinxes, 
as silent and motionless as though carved 
out of stone. 

The din and tumult was at its height, 
the dancers giving no sign of weariness, 
when there suddenly bounded into their 
midst, an Indian. 

His clothing was torn. He had lost 
his head covering, and his unkept hair 
was matted with half-dried blood. 


There was instant silence. 

It was the chief of the absent Po-ho- 
nee-chees. 

He held in one hand a small bunch of 
slender twigs, each bent in a way to 
convey a meaning, known only to cer- 
tain tribes. 

The chiefs knew this. The torn and: 
wounded condition of such a haughty 
chief as Pon-wat-chee would alone have 
told them that something unusual had 
happened. 

With a wave of his hand Tenaya 
silenced the great drum. The women 
and children disappeared. The lesser 
members of the band fell back. 

* * * * * * 

The Po-ho-nee-chees had awaited on 
the cliffs the coming moon before essay- 
ing to enter the valley by the narrow 
dangerous trail. 

The silence, ruffled only by the rest- 
less movement of a horse, or the smoth- 
ered bark of an unruly dog, was broken: 
by a soft whir, and an arrow nearly 
spent by its long flight, and the weight 
of a bunch of slender twigs hit Pon-wat- 
chee on the temple. 

Startled into a hasty ‘‘ Ugh”’ the chief 
grasped the twigs, and hastily mastered) 
their meaning; then, forgetting his 
wound, he mounted his horse, and started: 
off through the darkness, to deliver the 
message to Tenaya. 

It was from one of Tenaya’s runners, 
some of whom were always abroad in 
these troublesome times. 

The gold diggers had encroached upon 
the country more and more every year, 
until they had at last threatened to send 
the troops after the ‘‘ thieving Indians,’’ 
as they delighted to call Tenaya and his 
allies. 

Tenaya laughed at them. They might 
occupy the lower country; but they could 
never penetrate this stronghold to which 
he had bid the friendly chiefs, for their 
Autumnal feast and triumphal dance. 
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‘““HE FELL PIERCED BY A DOZEN BULLETS.” 


His confidence was shaken when the 
message was interpreted. The troops 
were in the mountains, and had burned 
Indian villages after capturing and killing 
their defenders. One of his own scouts 
had been tracked a!most to the Yosemite. 
After a hasty consultation Tenaya dis- 
patched Russio, one of his swiftest run- 
ners, with an imperative order. 
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As they consulted, there came the 
report of a rifle, clear and sharp ; it rolled 
dowr to them from just behind The 
Three Brothers Mountain. 

Another report followed — another, 
three rifle shots. It was a warning of 
danger, from one of their scouts ; danger 
immediate and near. 

They waited, listening breathlessly for 
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the signal that would explain the nature 
of the danger. 

But all was quiet. 

Then Jose Rey lifted his rifle, exam- 
ined it carefully, and said : 

‘‘ The gun makes too much noise, the 
bow is better.’’ 

‘1 will go myself and find this danger. 
| willsend a message to you. By the 
notches in this arrow you shall know what 
evil threatens.”’ 

The entrance to the valley had always 
been carefully guarded by Tenaya and his 
people. Seventy years before Tenaya’s 
mother had, after the death of the old chief, 
his father, left Yosemite and crossed the 
mountains to the Mono country which 
had been her home before she became 
the wife of the old chief. 

Most of the tribe had gone with her, 
and others had drifted after ; until all the 
Yosemites were living near Mono Lake. 

As Tenaya neared manhood, he be- 
came restless, and his fierce young mind 
was easily led to dreams of ambition and 
independence, by the old medicine man, 
who sung of the deeds of might and valor, 
of the old chief, Tenaya’s father, and re- 
lated the traditions of their grand old 
home Yosemite. 

Before many months had passed Ten- 
aya, with a few choice friends, returned 
and settled in the home of his ancestors. 

Not long before the death of the medi- 
cine-man he called Tenaya to him, and 
in a spirit of prophecy, assured him that 
while he retained possession of the valley, 
his tribe would increase in numbers and 
wealth and become very powerful. That 
he must always befriend those who 
sought his protection then, no other 
tribe would come to the valley to make 
war upon him, or attempt to drive him 
from it. 

He then assured Tenaya that he would 
place a spell upon the valley, whose 
magic would hold it sacred to him and 
his tribe forever. 


He cautioned the young chief, how- 
ever, against the coming gold diggers, 
declaring that if they should enter the 
valley, his tribe would be scattered and 
destroyed, or his people would be taken 
captive, and he would be the last chief 
of the Yosemites. 

For this reason had Tenaya so rigidly 
guarded his valley home, and all who 
lived under his protection. 

No one ventured to enter without his 
permission. All feared him, and his re- 
puted magic, and believed he had a 
band of witches who would render him 
assistance at his command. 

Hence the anxiety of the chief at the 
tidings, which proved such a shock to 
their fancied security. They had known 
there were dissatisfied white men in the 
mountains. They had heard the talk of 
calling out the troops, but they had 
laughed at all this. 

They reasoned, that as Tenaya had 
fulfilled all the requirements of the 
prophecy, therefore the valley was his, 
and danger could not come near them. 

They thought it fortunate that this 
trouble had come at a time when most of 
the outlying tribes were gathered in Yo- 
semite and were sheltered from all evil, 
by its protecting spell. 

‘*] will not leave my land’”’ said Ten- 
aya, asthey broke upthe council. ‘‘ The 
spirits among the rocks, the waterfalls, 
in the river, in the wind, will be with me. 
You shall not see them, but should you 
turn from me, you will feel their power 
and grow cold. The festivities will go on. 
I have said it.’’ 

The fire was hastily built up. The 
tom-tom sounded out again, the flageolet 
screamed shrilly while the castanets gave 
to all a monotonous time to which danced 
a circle of men. Out of the darkness 
through the yellow glow of the fire, 
circling about, come the gaudy fantastic 
figures in red and yellow, glitter and 
tinsel, waving feathers and flying stream- 
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ers, swaying their lithe bodies in rythmic 
time to the music. 

Each warrior in perfect time bowed to 
the fire in ceremonious courtesy ; chant- 
ing, and circling, and bowing, shaking 
aloft their hands, in which blazing pots 
of incence were carried by the priests ; 
while the chiefs held bows or tomahawks. 

Now and then a figure in savage en- 
thusiasm would fall to the earth and 
writhe like a snake. 

At some distance down near the river 
bank, in one of the lodges that waited so 
long for their tenants, a slow mourn- 
ful chant arose. The sounds rising and 
falling in slow cadence, were absorbed 
and taken up into the tempestuous roar 
of the revelers. 

Gaining in volume as the wind took 
up the strain, these minor singers were 
heard reciting in formal phrase, the deeds 
of valor and daring of a great chief. 

The chant was low and mournful, but 
was intended to encourage the passing of 
a soul, about to start on its last jour 
ney. 

Abruptly the singing ceased, and 
silence surrounded the lodge. The sounds 
of noisy revelry again filled all the air. 
But through all the noise and motion there 
seemed to Tenaya, who stood apart, 
thoughtful and silent, a hollow mocking 
sound, as though the trees, the river, the 
echo, the very air, refused to absorb, and 
gather it up, and carry the merriment 
off; but beat it back, muffling, stifling 
and smothering him until his breath came 
with difficulty, and he had found himself 
repeatedly, about to stop the revelry. 

They were in danger, but he had only 
to wait for the morning, when the mes- 
sage, which Jose Rey’s arrow would 
bring, would explain all. 

It suddenly seemed to Tenaya that the 
witches, whose aid he always invoked 
had entered his own heart, and were 
making the night a horror to him. 


He withdrew farther into the shadow, 
lest his gloom be observed. 

Though Tenaya’s faith was profound 
he craved a sign that would point to his 
success in contest with the white men, 
whom, he now felt sure, were close upon 
him. 

These thoughts brought to his mind, 
Pon-wat-chee the chief, and his haggard 
appearance when he brought the bundle 
of twigs. 

He had not seen him since they led him 
away, dazed with the wound in his 
temple. 

As he neared the wounded chief’s door, 
the death wail broke upon his ears. From 
each lodge rushed forth the women 
and children wailing and beating their 
breasts until the death wail reached such 
proportion, that it mingled with the loud 
beating of the dance drums and the shrill 
whistle of the flageolet. Some one of the 
dancers caught the wail, and raised his 
hand to his ear to listen ; others observ- 
ing, did likewise. Soon it was known that 
Pon-wat-chee was dead. 

It seemed to Tenaya that his wish for 
a‘ sign’ was fully and fearfully answered. 

The morning broke cold, with a cloud 
like mist obscuring the tree tops, and 
effectually hiding all view of the massive 
walls. 

Tenaya with his warning before him, 
placed runners all along the length of 
the valley, with orders to keep up acon- 
stant search for the arrow, that Jose 
Rey was to send, freighted with the 
anxiously awaited message. 

By mid-day the mist had risen suf- 
ficiently to allow the relatives of Pon- 
wat-chee to gather the requisite amount 
of oak, pine, and cedar logs to build his 
funeral pyre. 

The warriors went about their work 
in grim silence, but the women and 
children gathered about the lodge, with 
most woeful shrieks and wails, beating 
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their breasts and throwing their arms 
into the air, then subsiding into dismal 
wail as they became exhausted. 

The day grew old, the shadows crept 
lower, until they enveloped the great 
domes 7-0-coy-ae and Ti-sa-ack. 

Every face wore an anxious look, as 
the runners reported no news of the ex- 
pected arrow. 

Tenaya marveled 
mountains were full cf his men. 

Jose Rey had at one time been an in- 
habitant of the missions in the lower 
country, and he, better than Tenaya, 
understood the motive that had induced 
the rising of the whites. 

It was, with a great and gloomy fore- 
boding, that Tenaya as the night grew 
dark and cold, called in the runners, and 
made arrangements for a grand funeral 
for Pon-wat-chee. 

Jose Rey’s knowledge of the intricate 
trails, had enabled him to make rapid 


greatly for the 


progress, and the early dawn found him 
crossing the open country, surrounding 
the Yosemite Creek. 
His first intention was to find the scout, 
who had fired the three rifle shots. 
Incidentally he believed the same scout 
had dispatched the bundle of twigs. 


The scout evidently believing the 
first message had been lost, had resorted 
to this more dangerous method — be- 
cause of the distance the sound would 
carry—among the echoing cajions of the 
Yosemite. 

Jose Rey crossed the rapids and passed 
swiftly through the dense forest of tama- 
rack and spruce, only pausing by a spring 
like lake to eat a hearty meal of jerked 
venison and acorn bread. 

He slipped on a granite surface, worn 
smooth as glass by glacial action, in ages 
long past, tearing his moccasin and 
wounding his foot. 

At mid-day he paused a moment, to 
wrap his painful wound anew. 
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The silence had become oppressive, 
even the birds were still, and the day 
had become hot, with heavy clouds in 
the sky. 

Suddenly he dropped to the ground 
and lay motionless, his eyes never mov- 
ing from some object in the distance. 

How quietly they were coming, those 
soldiers, marching in single file. 

Laying his ear to the ground Jose Rey 
could just hear them tramp, raising his 
head he could not hear them at all. 

‘« They ’re coming to fight the Indians, 
Indian fashion,’’ he thought. : 

‘*Had they seen him? Men would 
have sharp eyes and know how to use 
them, who marched through an Indian 
country like that,’’ he reasoned. 

Still and steadily they came. Directly 
a number separated from the advancing 
column; some to the left, some to the 
right widening the line. 

Jose Rey took up his bow, and exam- 
ined it carefully. He was more careless 
of his movements now. 

‘« There ’s a message to be sent,’’ he 
said aloud. 

He selected an arrow —threw it aside, 
and selected another, fitted it to the bow, 
then carefully cut some symbols in the 
arrow stick, after which he looked care- 
fully around, and seemed to select some 
point, for he looked long at one object 
in the distance; then deliberately turned 
and watched the advancing column of 
soldiers. 

They were quite near now, so near 
that Jose Rey could distinguish figures. 

His attention became attracted, then 
riveted. He partly raised to his knees 
and so, holding his bow rigidly waited, 
until at last he hissed, ‘‘ Sandino, lead- 
ing the troops ; Thou traitor.’’ 

Taking his knife again, he cut more 
notches in the arrow. 

And now, to speed the arrow on its 
way, he would have to stand nearly erect. 
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The Rock pinnacle immediately to the right of Yosemite Falls, standing 50 feet out from the face of the,clift. 
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Well, he would do that, if they would 
only give him time to send the arrow, 
before they killed him. Thus he thought, 
knowing his inevitable doom. 

He rose to his knees, fitted the arrow, 
and drew the bow as far as possible in 
that position, then paused a moment. 

What he did now, must be done with 
swiftness and strength. 

The tall lithe figure sprang as by magic 
from the earth ; his back was toward the 
soldiers. 

The bow was drawn to its fullest ten- 
sion. The arrow sped onits way. Jose 
Rey fell pierced by a dozen wounds. 


The funeral ceremony had filled the 
night with shrill wailings, and callings to 
the departed spirit of Pon-wat-chee, sen- 
tences filled with messages, they desired 
him to deliver to the presiding spirit of 
the Happy Hunting Grounds. 

The tom-tom and reed pipes had played 
their wildest dirges. The fire priests had 
chanted their weirdest incantations as 
the body was taken to the Pyre and ten- 
derly laid on the choicest bear skin, and 
surrounded save the head, with the frag- 
rant pine, fir, and spruce. 

These things done decently and in or- 
der, from shear wearir.ess the camp had 
dropped into sleep. 

In the pale spectral light of earliest 
morning, when all the world lay in the 
thrall that mirrors so weirdly, its sister 
silence death; a figure came swiftly 
through the trees. Breathless with haste 
and stumbling with fatigue, yet straight, 
strong, and fierce; he seemed in his im- 
patience to spurn the earth and fly, so 
secret and swift was his advance. 
Yesterday his rugged 
To- 


It was Russio. 
copper face was young and hopeful. 
day fierce fiery eyes glowered in a face 


grown hard as iron, and seamed with 
lines of rage and scorn and deadly hatred. 
Making no sound, he passed into Ten- 
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aya’s lodge, spoke a few words, received 
an order, and passed on to the next lodge, 
and on through the camp, rousing only 
the chiefs. 

They gathered quickly. Scarce a foot- 
fall betraved their presence. 

As they listend, each face acquired the 
same dark, deadly look of hatred, mingled 
with blank surprise, as, in low tones, 
Russio told them that the soldiers were 
coming, led by Sandino; Sandino the 
traitor ! 

Russio was returning from Mono when 
he sawacamp fire. Upon creeping closer 
he had discovered the soldiers in camp 
for the night. 

Not understanding the full significance 
of their presence, he yet felt the danger, 
and hastened away to warn the chiefs. 

As he was about to descend the trail 
into the valley, his quick eye spied an 
arrow lodged on a ledge of the wall, be- 
side the great fall—Yo Semite. 

Being so near, he had thought he would 
pluck it from its giddy position. As he 
reached for it, it seemed to recede, and 
what was his amazement to see it grow 
taller and larger, until it stood alone and 
distinct ; a sharp pinnacle of rock. 

As he gazed in wonder, there shone 
forth on the rock, in distinct lines, the 
notches and symbols as cut by Jose Rey. 

Thus was the message delivered, to 
send which, Jose Rey had given up his life. 

‘*Had the message come too late? 
Would they be able to place the women 
and children in safety ?’’ asked Tenaya. 

‘* The Pyre ; light the Pyre,’’ he cried. 
‘‘ There is no time for ceremony now, 
but Pon-wat-chee shall have such a light 
to guide him on his way, as never chief 
had before.’’ 

‘*Go, rouse all the people. Bid them 
bring of their wealth, the choicest ; that 
Pon-wat-chee may take it with him, to 
store for them, when they shall join him, 
in his happy home.”’ 

















‘And bid them be silent — silent — 
No wild wailing now, or funeral chant. 
Silence of voice and motion,’’ commanded 
Tenaya. 

Thus, when his fate came upon him, 
was he found strong, wary, self sufficient. 

No more doubts or forebodings. No 
more propitiation of the Spirits or Witches, 
or blind trustings to prophecy. 

His hope and glory had gone from him. 

Henceforth he was to be a wanderer, 
landless, homeless, hunted, hated, 
scorned, and despised. The common 
prey for all. He and his people. 

He was to become the most despised 
of mankind — a digger Indian. He— the 
born inheritor of this valley, the grand- 
est — the most beautiful. 

The Great Spirit had given it to him. 

Had given it to his fathers from the re- 
motest ages. 

The gentle winds had received their 
ashes in tender reverence. 

Here generations of his people had 
been born, had lived and died. 

And now, were the white gold diggers 
to say he must go? Go where? 

No; he and his men would place the 
women in safety, then they would return 
and fight. 

As the dawn lengthened, a cold mist, 
thin, gauzelike rose from the earth. 

Through this, figures, large and small, 
distorted by the burdens they bore, 
passed ceaselessly, silently from the 
lodge to the Pyre. 

The throng grew, dwindled, and grew 
again, as priceless robes of squirrel skin 
were laid beside mantles formed of 


breasts of woodpecker and plumed heads 
of the mountain quail, bordered with the 
golden wings of the oriole. 

Necklaces and bracelets of beaten gold 
alternating with gay colored beads ; little 
mirrors of burnished metal, the choicest 
possession of Indian maidens. 
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The treasures of the hunter —the 
grizzly bear skin, the lion and the wild 
cat, the antlers of the deer, from which 
rare ornaments were fashioned, with 
bear claws, bird’s bills and feathers. 

Musical instruments, tom-toms, flageo- 
lets, castanets in countless numbers, 
went to swell the fire, blazing fierce and 
high. 


All the treasures of the camp. All the 
offerings brought to Tenaya, in such 


confidence and security, now formed the 
funeral Pyre of Pon-wat-chee. 

When the fire was hottest the caches 
were opened. 

Squaws began filling with food such - 
baskets as they could carry away. 

All the vast store remaining, that 
would have fed all the tribes of the 
mountains, was thrown in the fire. 

The lodges were thrown down. 

Cooking utensils, baskets, bows and 
arrows in quantities too great to carry 
away, were destroyed and burned. 

Then they started on their exodus, a 
sorrowful, homeless band. Their pride 
of life, their wealth, their hopes, lay in 
ashes behind them. 

The Indians had secret ways of escap- 
ing from the valley, that they intended 
to utilize now; but it would require some 
time to secrete such a number. As they 
rounded Pom-pom-pa-sus, not a mile 
away, was a band of soldiers, riding full 
speed toward them, but on the other side 
of the river. 

Tenaya commanded the women to drop 
their packs and take to the rocks with 
the children, each one to save herself 
and to return to Mono if possible. 

The Indians, after a consultation, de- 
cided that only by strategy could they 
hope to win, and they in their turn dis- 
appeared in the talus. 

Only Tenaya remained. 

He watched the soldiers ride along the 











valley, shouting and swearing, seeking a 
shallow place to ford the river. 

Tenaya had been recognized, and 
word passed along the line that he was 
not to be injured, but taken alive. 

Tenaya smiled grimly as he heard the 
order, and calmly waited. 

At last his eyes lightened fiercely, and 
an expression of grim delight shone on 
his face. 
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Across the river, riding close to the sol- 
diers, whose charge he was, came Sandino. 

Tenaya’s piercing gaze compelled his 
attention. 

He shrank closer to his protector, but 
his eye was ever on his chief. He saw 
Tenaya raise his rifle, saw the slow aim ; 
saw the flash. 

Tenaya had avenged the betrayal of 
his people. 

K. Evelyn Robinson. 



























The hermit-thrush its note outwells 


THE GRAVE OF HELEN HUNT JACKSON, (H. H.) 
(ON CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN.) 


# LONE! At night the moon looks down 
aN Upon the mountain-gloom ; 
Its lays a silver robe and crown 
Over a poet’s tomb. 
Covering the mound are stone on stone, 
Borne there by travelers, one by one. 


No shaft climbs skyward, marble-pale ; 
No alien throngs intrude ; 
No warders guard the forest-trail 
To mar the solitude. 
Alone, beneath the beech and pine, 
She rests, who sang her songs, divine. 


Within the shaded deeps; 


The wandering breeze bemoans, and knells 


Its requiem while she sleeps ; 


Save these, O Silence, claim thine own 
Where she lies, in the mount, alone! 


Stephen Henry Thayer. 











































IX. YOSEMITE AND THE BIG TREES. 


So the loud torrent and the whirlwind roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.—Goldsmith. 


‘i T isa proud thing for one state to 

»* be able to honestly claim two of 
the greatest natural wonders of 
the world. There may be a 
question as to the highest moun- 
tain, the most beautiful lake, the 
deepest crater, but Yosemite has 
no rival or the Sequoia gigantea 
any living counterpart. 

So comparisons are impossible. With- 
in a granite-walled chasm of the Sierra 
Nevadas, there are 8480 acres that con- 
tain more wonderful and varied mani- 
festations of the Creator’s power than 
can be found in all the world together. 
The Yosemite Valley, as one gazes down 
into it from Glacier Point. strikes one as 
some vast divine museum. As though 
here beneath the eye, were the perfect 
models from which all other natural mar- 
vels that are scattered over the earth 
were copied. Itis possible to make com- 
parisons in detail. There are crags that 
remind one of parts of the Alps, sheer 
precipices that might be in the Hima- 
layas, waterfalls that Japanese, 
Swiss or Norwegian according to the eye 
of the beholder, peaks that call forth im- 
pressions of the Andes, lakes whose 
fellows are hidden among the glens of 
Scotland, mountain torrents that rush 
down the Pyrenees, meadows that call 
up pictures of Southern France and color 
effects that we have seen in the Red 
Sea, but the ensemble—it is beyond 
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and above all else—it commands the 
wonder of the most hardened globe-trot- 
ter. I do not wonder that one of our 
greatest descriptive writers turned sadly 
away without trying to express in words 
what he saw, and | no longer laugh at 
the writers of its guide-books who inter- 
lard every labored effort with ‘‘ the pen 
is powerless to describe.”’ 

There is so much in this hidden chasm 
and each object is so beyond anything 
that imagination pictures, that there 
would seem to be no beginning or ending. 
It took all the adjectives in the English 
language to relate how the waters came 
down at Lodore, and yet here within the 
radius of one’s eyes are ahalf dozen falls 
that might be the gigantic ancestors of 
pretty little Lodore. 

Our first view of the Yosemite was 
from Glacier Point. We had been driv- 
ing all day from Wawona along the back- 
bone of the High Sierra 8,000 feet above 
the Sea. We wereabove the fierce heat 
of the lowlands and the forests of pine, 
fir and tamarack were broken time and 
again by glacier meadows. We ate our 
lunch in one of them, close by the bank 
of the ice-cold stream that later breaks 
into a bewildering profusion of point lace 
and silky muslin as it drops into the 
heart of an embroidered rainbow below 
the Bridal Veil. 

Neither lawn mower or scythe has ever 
mutilated the soft, plushy sod of these 











DISTANT VIEW OF BRIDAL 


All about these patches of 


meadows. 
vivid green are natural fences of white 
and grey boulders lying just as they 
were in the time when the meadow was 
a glacial plain and the breaking up of 
the prehistoric ice crowded them back, 
levelling the bed of the lake. We mar- 
velled at the gentians, daisies, flowering 
clover, ivesias, that struggled with the 
soft, free grass panicles for place, and 
watched the bees and the butterflies dip 
into the delicate spore-cups of the flow- 
ers and then waver off into the tender 
sun-gold that filled the air. We congrat- 
ulated ourselves that while we had 
missed seeing the Yosemite from Inspi- 
ration Point, we had made the acquaint- 
ance of these Alpine lawns, and yet we 
might have saved our selfish enthusiasm 
for they like all other natural beauties 
are found in their fullest perfection in the 
Yosemite. The very first item in the 
panorama that spread out before me as | 
placed my hands on the railing at Glacier 
Point and gazed over a precipice that fell 
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VEIL AND CATHEDRAL ROCK. 


sheer down into the floor of the valley 
3,200 feet were meadows so level, so 
beautiful, that in my egotism I| refused to 
believe that the hand of man had noth- 
ing to do with their making. It is such 
a simple thing to say that you caught 
your breath, or were awe-struck, or 
rendered speechless. Neither is there a 
tinge of originality in any of these com- 
monplaces, but what after all is there 
more pregnant with meaning in our poor 
language. I had seen Tom Hill’s and 
C. D. Robinson’s many paintings of the 
Yosemite. 1 had seen it pictured over 
and ove: 1gain in magazine and souve- 
nir. We had talked of nothing else for a 
week. | recognized the Half Dome, the 
North Dome, El Capitan, Cap of Liberty, 
etc., the moment my eye fell upon them, 
as | am sure | would recognize Washing- 
ton, Napoleon, Lincoln or Gladstone 
should it ever be my lot to see them in 
this world or the next. But that was all. 
The rest may be expressed in the thread- 
bare-commonplace, ‘‘ 1 was speechless.”’ 























From this Glacier Point, which to me 
is the grandest view in the valley and 
consequently on earth, you for the first 
time really arise to the sublimity of Yo- 
semite. Here in the very heart of the 
Sierras, seventy miles from the fertile 
plains of the San Joaquin and 7,200 
above the level of the sea, opens out a 
valley whose sheer sides rest upon the 
floor of a meadow, which is itself 4,000 
feet above sea level, and rise from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above the olive green waters 
of the Merced. Directly across, forming 
the opposite wall is the Half Dome, ris- 
ing straight up nearly 9,000 feet in the 
air, one side bearing downward in strong 
rounded lines, the other cut away from 
the middle, straight and sheer, as you 
might slice a loaf of baker’s bread from 
end to end. On its oval top is a plateau 
of fifteen acres and a few great pines 
that look like pins stuck in a cushion. 
The great Cap of Liberty, a name it 
fully justifies, a mass of granite, seems 
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Liberty Cap, 


OVERHANGING ROCK, GLACIER POINT. 
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pretty in its shadow and yet it is nearly 
1,000 feet higher than Mt. Washington. 
Back of it and above it towers Cloud’s 
Rest almost 10,000 feet in height, yet 
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North Dome. 


Washington Column. Stoneman House. Half Dome. 


THE ROYAL ARCHES. 


ABOARD ONE OF WASHBURN’S STAGES IN THE YOSEMITE 
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easily reached by the summer visitor on 
the sure-footed mountain horses. From 
between the Half Dome and the tremen- 
dous precipitous ledges on the right 
which are capped by Lyell and Dana 
in the far distance, and Starr King, 
Florence and Clark in the nearer fore- 
ground, break forth two falls one above 
the other. 

It is a great volume of green water 
that is lashed into the creamiest white 
as it falls in a bewildering cloud of liquid 
sky rockets 617 feet over the precipice, 


that is known to the world as the Nevada 
Falls. From the clouds of foamy spray 
ana the resurrecting touch of the rainbow 
at the foot of the falls the stunned water 
becomes a roaring river and rushes heed- 
less on from cascade to rapids for a mile, 
catches its breath for a moment in Emer- 
ald Pool and then with one grand, reck- 
less rush goes thundering and charging 
over the Vernal Fall 336 feet down into 
the boulder-strewn gorge that leads off 
into the placid currents of the Merced. 
Within our vision were three great falls 
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CHIL-NUAL-NA OR WAWONA FALLS. 








EL CAPITAN, 


—the Nevada, the Vernal, and the Yo- 
semite, the last of which is 2,548 feet 
high, and the thunder of two more, the 
llillouette (500 feet) and the Bridal Veil 
(860) came distinctly to our ears. They 
are all alike in certain characteristics yet 
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ALTITUDE 7012 FEET. 


strikingly different. The family resem- 
blance is in their almost ethereal white- 
ness, so white as they fall that no night 
is dark enough to engulf them, then too 
in the manner of their falling. They do 
not come over in solid masses like Niag- 
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YOSEMITE FALLS, 
(Black oaks in the foreground.) 


ara but shoot downward in_ rockets 
which resemble liquid icicles and from a 
little distance have the appearance of 
the finest lace skirt, full of furbelows and 
tucks, or when the wind strikes them 
sideways and carries a soft, delicate, 
shimmering spray of water outward they 
resemble a bridal veil or a queen’s wash 
hung out to dry. To note their differ- 
ences is to describe in detail each one 
and to do that would require a series of 
articles. 

It is only possible to mention a few of 
the remaining ones by name. There are 
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so many wonders in the Valley that one 
passes by falls, cascades, cataracts, pin- 
nacles, spires, mountains, without even 
inquiring their name, wonders, any one 
of which would make the reputation of a 
summer resort anywhere in the world. 

The Sentinel Cascades (3,270 feet), The 
Stepping Stones Fall, nearly as high but 
not containing as much water, The Cas- 
cade Fall (500 feet), The Royal Arch 
Fall (2,500 feet), The Ribbon Fall (2,000 
feet), are forgotten in sight of the Nevada, 
the Vernal, the Yosemite and the Ilillou- 
ette. 
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THE GRIZZLY GIANT, 94 FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE. 
(Mariposa Big Trees.) 


And yet they serve their purpose other 
than as gigantic waterfalls, they inten- 
sify the beauties of their more fortunate 
brothers. In like a manner the spires and 
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Photo by Taber. 





domes that frescoe the valley walls suffer 
and yet aid each other in comparison. 
Across the valley from the mighty rock 
— El] Capitan —the captain of them all 
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— stands the massive Cathedral Spires, 
almost 6,000 feet in height; so tremen- 
dous, so awful in their sculptured majesty 
that the mere thought of Notre Dame or 
Cologne brings forth a pitying smile, and 
yet they are only acknowledged with a 
glance, while we stand in unconcealed 
awe until our necks ache gazing straight 
up the polished sides of El Capitan, 7,012 
feet above the sea, 3,000 feet from our 
feet to the top. Yet it is hard to give 
life and meaning to mere figures. 

The Palace Hotel is 110 feet high, a 
baloon, a black speck in the sky, hung 
for days 1,000 feet above San Francisco. 
It would have reached but one third of 
the distance up El Capitan. 

A pine tree, 125 feet high, is growing 
in a cleft in the mighty face of El Capi- 
tan, half way up, and yet the guide was 
fully ten minutes trying to point it out to 
us. One side of the rock, that from the 
distance might be mistaken for the pol- 
ished surface of a window into the heart 
of the encompassing mountain, contains 
180 acres. With such figures and such 
facts, is it any wonder that more has not 
been written of the Yosemite? The 
thought comes — ‘‘ What is the use.’’ 

Side by side with El Capitan stands 
the Three Brothers, or as the Indians 
called them FPom-pom-pa-sus, ‘‘ Falling 
Rocks,’’ three vast pyramidical steps, the 
elder and larger brother of which is 7;751 
feet in height. 

We climbed to the top of these by one 
of the remarkable zig-zag trails of which 
the valley abounds, and it took us from 
8 o’clock in the morning until 7 o’clock 
in the evening to make the round trip. | 
mention this to show the possibilities for 
the lovers of mountain climbing. To 
fully describe it would entail another one 
of the articles that I have laid aside for 
future efforts. 

As we rested. on the edge of Glacier 
Point, the famous hostelry —the Stone- 
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man House — which is four stories high 
-— looked like a doll’s house ; the incom- 
ing four-horse coaches would have escaped 
our notice had they not been pointed out, 
the Royal Arches directly across which 
might be the supporting arches of a uni- 
verse, looked almost artificial, and Mir- 
ror Lake, in whose depths we saw one 
morning at sunrise three great mountains 
reflected, looked like a mill pond. Away 
in the distance the snow-capped peaks 
of the High Sierras loomed up against a 
cloudless blue sky. 

Lazily we watched the far reaching 
panorama of mountain scenery. .Fresh 
from the coast where the soft winds of 
the Pacific and the low boom of the 
breakers were a part of our daily life, 
this taste of another world seemed in- 
comprehensible. All that was sympath- 
etic and lovable in the landscape lay at 
our feet. Far beyond, our eyes feasted on 
the wild, savage, hacked bosses, spurs, 
buttresses and battlements of the earth’s 
greatest mountains. Where we saw deep 
blue shadows we knew there were cre- 
vasses and gorges thousands of feet deep ; 
where a dazzling spot turned the burning 
lava of the sun full into our faces we 
knew was a bed of ice, the relic of an 
age that had ground down and carved into 
fantastic shapes these mountains. The 
reverberant thunder of the tremendous 
choir of waterfalls did not drown the hum 
of the bumble bees. We could almost 
detect the noise of a butterflies wing the 
air was so still. Within touch of our 
hands a brilliant snow plant, like a cone 
of flesh dipped in its own heart’s blood, 
bloomed in the shifting, broken granite. 

From the veranda of the Stoneman 
House all this was changed — the flag 
that waved so proudly above our heads 
on the very edge of the precipice became 
almost indistinguishable to the naked 
eye; the red cottage hotel of the old 
pioneer and guide, Jim McCauley, be- 
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came but a red blurr amid a thicket of 
spruce, the warm air, laden with the 
heavy perfume of wild flowers and 
blossoming shrubs, swept down from en- 
chanted glades and the great domes and 
walls of the Sierra crowded closer and 
closer until as the twilight deepened the 
Half Dome, Washington’s Column, the 
Royal Arches, all the wonderland of the 
Yosemite seemed within reach of out- 
stretched hands. 

The stars came out one by one, the 
deep boom of the many falls grew more 
distinct, and far above a fire glowed red 
on the jutting edge of Glacier Point. The 
romance of night intensified the realities 
of day. The Indian had confessed before 
the coming of the white man, and as the 
moon-silver came shimmering across the 
snow fields, across the polished acres of 
the Half Dome and picked out threads 
here and there in the Sentinel Cascades, 
we too, felt that God was in his Holy 
Temple. 


One is almost thankful that the biggest 
trees in the world are not within the 
granite-bound confines of the biggest 
rocks in the world. For a tree even 375 
feet high, thirty-three feet in diameter, 


From a painting by Robinson. 
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and containing 537,000 feet of inch lum- 
ber would be dwarfed in the presence of 
El Capitan and the Half Dome. We 
paused before the ‘‘ Grizzly Giant,’’ the 




























THE WAWONA. 
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giant of the sequoias of the world, in the 
Mariposa Grove. It measures ninety- 
two feet at its base, and yet we did not 
appreciate its vast bulk until we stood 
two hundred feet away. Then it burst 
upon us like a revelation. Our two- 
horse team did not reach above the great 
burls that surmounted its roots, neither 
did it cover one third of the distance 
from side to side. The gigantic yellow 
pines that would make the heart of a 
Maine lumberman beat with joy, looked 
like saplings in comparison. There was 
something so tremendous, so sublimely 
majestic in these great monarchs of a 
pre-historic age that we felt like childish 
intruders. The rings of this old king of 
the grove, as scientists count them, give 
it a life of 4,680 years. Here it stood in 
all its glory when Christ was a carpenter 
in Nazareth. It was a full grown tree 
when Abraham went down into Egypt, 
when the Pyramids were built and for 
aught we know when Adam was ex- 
pelled from Eden. The 365 trees of the 
grove are all named. In the fire burnt 
heart of the ‘‘ Haverford ’’ sixteen horses 
have found shelter at onetime. Through 
holes in the ‘‘Wawona’’ and the 
‘‘California’’ the wagon-road ran, and 
we drove directly through them and yet 
there was more than a third of the living 
tree on either side. Through the hollow 
trunk of another our accompanying horse- 
man rode without bowing his head. But 
a description of the greet trees of the 
Mariposa Grove —of the lordly Sequoia 
gigantea — is unsatisfactory, as the trees 
themselves are vaster than any precon- 
ceived picture. 

Wawona Point towers above the grove 
a hundred feet or more and looks down 
two thousand feet into the little valley 
meadow in whose center nestles the 
charming Wawona Hotel. The heavily 
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laden four and six horse coaches that run 
between Raymond and Yosemite,’ leave 
their tourists here to spend a day or 
week resting and sight seeing. Farther 
beyond is Signal Peak, 7,500 feet above 
the sea, from whose summit 1,200 square 
miles of mountain and plain lies beneath 
the eye. The rugged snow-clad peaks 
of the high Sierras, the towering walls of 
Yosemite, the timber belts of the nearer 
purple and green ranges melt into the 
warm violet haze that rests above the 
fertile plains of the smiling San Joaquin. 
Here, too, at the very threshold of Yo- 
semite, within a few miles of Wawona, is 
a fall of water that for picturesque grand- 
eur, great height, and artistic possibilities 
ranks with the Bridal Veil and the 
Nevada. The Chilnaulna or Wawona 
Falls leaps down the mountain side from 
Capital Dome 3,000 feet. Its roaring, 
rushing, seething mass of irised water 
brings up recollections of the Alps ten 
times magnified. It is unequaled in its 
wild, free abandon, unrivalled in its pure, 
heroic beauty. It is one of the wonders 
of this land of wonders. 

Yet after all has been said that man 
can say — Yosemite, Wawona, the Big 
Trees — stand out grand and sublime— 
alone against a background of a world of 
lesser marvels, supreme — defying their 
worshipers to chronicle one hundreth 
fold of their glories. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 


i The route from San Francisco to Yosemite : 


MILES. 
By S. P. Railway, to RayMond........000..0sceesseees sosenese 199.c0 
By Carriage Road, to 
Grd GUiCR. ..ccccrpecccsccosycsvoscsecosvetecescc cosonescnsbosceses 12.00 
King’s Gulch.. petegne 0 cecees eoceecsesces +++ 1,00 
Ahwahne pinsere en ‘vented. a 7.00 
Daina Baw BEIM. .....cccccssrscccccesescess coscescsbesococese seu 8.00 
Wawona (Big Trees) (spend two days here)......... 12.¢0 
Hlevem Mile Gtations. .....c.ceccccccssiscoces cocccsvessoccescoees 10.76 
Chinquapin Flat (branch read here to Glacier 
Point, distance 14 mil€S) .......00.....:seceereeeseneceens 2.20 
Stoneman House, New State Hotel (Cook’s)..........15.14 
. 63.10 
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A LEGEND OF KENTUCKY. 


N a bluff overlooking the waters 
of the Kentucky, two giant 
sycamores stand as sentinels 
above the grave of Daniel 
Boone. 

Upon this wild, sightly spot 
is erected, in lonely grandeur, 
a massive monument, once well 

chiseled and beautiful, but now crumbled 

and scarred by the storms that sweep 
into the valley below. Far to the right 
lies the sleepy old city of Frankfort. 

A church spire or a glittering dome here 

and there rises above its dense foliage 

and stands out in bold relief against the 
bed of green. Off to the south, the Ken- 
tucky makes a grand sweep to the left 
and is lost far up between its forest lined 
banks, only to greet the vision again 
among the distant hills, until at last it 
merges into the great sea of the horizon. 

Across the valley the hills rise gradu- 
ally, their summits forest crowned. The 
passing clouds present fantastic imagery 
of varying tints along their grassy slopes. 
On every side the view is limitless. 

Down along the face of the bluff is a 
narrow, hazardous pathway which termi- 
nates at the edge of the city. Along 
this zig-zag course is a sfairway, cut by 
nature in the rocky sides. Following the 
path a few rods, it suddenly opens upon 
a wide ledge, sweeping inward. Here at 
the base of the cliff bubbles a stream of 
pure, cold, sparkling water. 

Resting by this spring one summer 
evening, just as the soft tremulous rays 
of the departing sun were creeping away 
to the horizon, and the moon and the 
stars were struggling for the mastery of 
the heavens; with no sound save the 
distant echoes of the city bells blending 
in sweet harmony among the hills, and 
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faintly conscious of the never wearying 
song of the Katy-did, | listened to the 
story of Wanita, the Indian maiden, 
whose name the spring bears, and whose 
humble grave shares with Kentucky’s 
hero the lonely bluff above. 

More than a century ago, when the 
intrepid Boone, leaving his Pennsylvania 
home, was pushing headlong among un- 
paralleled dangers, into the heart of the 
beautiful blue grass region, Kentucky 
was the common hunting grounds in all 
the Mississippi low lands. Noone Indian 
nation claimed exclusive right to these 
rich forest fields; but on their hunting 
excursions many fierce feuds and wars 
were engendered. The many mounds 
scattered throughout the limits were filled 
with the bones of slain warriors, and so 
often does the farmer’s plow exhume them 
that scarcely a thought is given tothe sad 
remains of a once noble, though savage 
people, who fought more fiercely, wor- 
shiped more reverently, and loved more 
passionately than the great race that in- 
vaded their territory, devastated their 
hunting grounds, and drove them to 
poverty and death. 

About the time of Boone’s advent, a 
Sioux warrior loved and was loved by a 
Cherokee maid, whose father, a chief, 
was willing that the two tribes should 
be thus united. 

The lovers roamed through the forest 
or glided in Yohomo’s canoe on the bosom 
of the river, “whispering vows of love, 
where none but the silent rocks and the 
purring branches could share their secrets. 

The hunting season came on, and the 
forest was filled with the Cherokee and 
the Sioux. A stag, hotly pursued, sprang 
upon a rise of ground. For a moment it 
rested, then a wild plunge, and two 
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arrows were quivering in its side. Like 
shadows that steal out when the moon is 
released from a cloud, two Indians rushed 
to where the animal lay. A dispute, 
and a fight followed. A short struggle 
and a blow of the tomahawk, anda 
Sioux fell sounding his death yell. In 
an instant a hundred braves sprang into 
the open, and with shouts: of revenge 
fought until darkness separated them. 
Upon that day nor upon many after, 
did the fight cease. The Sioux and 


the Cherokee had dug up the hatchet. . 


At the head of a band of braves Yohomo 
had gone deep into the forest to avenge 
the death of his brothers. 

Wanita waited. The stern old chief 
forbade her to speak of the young Sioux. 
Months passed, and yet no tidings from 
Yohomo. Wanita wandered but little 
from the wigwam. She grew listless, 
her face once radiant with health and 
dusky beauty had lost its color, and her 
eyes, which Yohomo had fondly called 
twin stars, were dimmed with tears. 

One night Wanita lay in her tent. 
Long she mused, gazing out through the 
opening of her tepee into the quiet sky. 
The deep hush of the night, broken only 
by the sighing of the breeze among the 
branches, oppressed her, and tears filled 
her eyes. 

** Wanita, Wanita.’’ 

She listened, powerless to answer. 
Again, from the stillness of the night, 
the call was repeated. 

‘* Wanita, my Wanita.”’ 

Rising stealthily, struggling with hope 
and fear, she gazed out into the forest. 
The camp fires flickered, and the warriors 
slept. 

‘*Come to me, Wanita,’’ again it whis- 
pered. Yes, it was— yet it could not be 
Yohomo. 

A dread thought filled her mind. Yo- 
homo was dead and his spirit called her. 
Her resolution was quickly formed. 
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Without Yohomo life was nothing. 
Springing to her feet she rushed to the 
opening and whispered, ‘‘ 1 am coming, 
my Yohomo.”’ 

Dizzy and overcome with belief and 
fear, she knew not where she was going. 
Only to go to him, she loved. She be- 
lieved that he was near, whether in spirit 
or flesh, she stopped not to think. 

As she emerged into the shadow of 
the tree that stood above her wigwam, 
a pair of strong arms folded her in loving ~ 
embrace and the tender voice she knew 
so well whispered again, ‘‘ | am come for 
thee, Wanita. ; 

Joy filled her heart, but she hesitated. 

‘« There is war between my people 
and thine, how then will the Sioux na- 
tion welcome thy bride, a Cherokee 
maiden?’’ 

‘‘Wanita, fear not, on the bank of 
yonder stream, a sun’s journey toward 
the lands of my people, is a wigwam hid- 
den by the great woods and each day the 
river washes from its. banks the paths of 
yesterday. None will find us there, and 
we will live with the fleeting deer and 
the birds shall sing to us. We will for- 
sake our people, who are cruel and wrong 
us, and dwell happy in our love until the 
Manitou shall call us to the Spirit land.’’ 

Thus did Yohomo urge in passionate 
appeal. 

‘¢My Yohomo will be scorned and 
called traitor to his nation and to his peo- 
ple and his father will be tortured.’’ 

‘« Wait not Wanita, our war displeases 
the Great Spirit. It is a war of ven- 
geance. Yohomo wrongs the Manitou to 
battle with his fellows. Come.”’ 

Hand in hand they silently wended their 
way through the forest to the river. In 
Yohomo’s canoe they shot swiftly down 
the stream, and were soon far beyond 
the reach of the Cherokee.: 


Next day the Cherokee nation mourned 
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the loss of Wanita — of all their maidens, 
the most beautiful. The great Medicine- 
man proclaimed that the Great Spirit had 
taken the loveliest maiden as a warning 
that war should cease between the Cher- 
okee and the Sioux. The old broken 
hearted Chief sent messengers of peace 
to the enemy and they, alike in great 
sorrow over the loss of Yohomo, who of 
all the young chiefs was the handsomest, 
the wisest in command, and bravest in 
battle, were glad to receive the summons. 
Thus peace again reigned between the 
Sioux and the Cherokee but Yohomo and 
Wanita knew it not. 


The sun had risen in splendor from be- 
hind the eastern hills, dew drop on flower 
and leaf had gone to slake his fiery thirst, 
when Yohomo’s canoe grated the gravelly 
shore, and leaping to the land he wel- 
comed Wanita home. Joy and love were 
in his voice as he spoke ; 

** Come, on yonder cliff is our dwelling 
place.”’ 

He led the way along a great pile of 
rocks, which were overgrown with blos- 
soming bushes, half concealing the nar- 
row pathway. Following along the face 
of the bluff and gradually ascending they 
at length came to a wide ledge. Here in 
the shadow of a cliff bubbled a stream 
of crystal water finding an outlet in a 
deep basin worn in the rocky floor. 

By the side of the spring was a wig- 
wam. Wanita gazed long on the scene 
and her heart was filled with gladness. 
The river flowed. in tranquil beauty along 
the foot of the bluff and lost itself in a 
hundred curves among the distant hills. 
Across the valley great stretches of blue 
grass climbed the hillsides. It seemed 
as if Yohomo had given her all. She 
looked up triumphantly at her lover and 
placing her hands in his, said : 

‘Until the Great Spirit shall take her 
beyond the setting sun, Wanita will 
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dwell in this place, ever happy with her 
husband, Yohomo.”’ 

This was their marriage. The flight 
of time only knitted more closely the 
hearts of Wanita and Yohomo. When 
her lover would go afar hunting Wanita 
was sad; but at eventide, she would 
await his return at the top of the bluff 
and with joy welcome him back. 

Sometimes in Yohomo’s canoe they 
would skim the bright surface of the 
river, and Wanita’s silvery laugh would 
ring cut over the waters at Yohomo’s 
tales of chase. Often they would take 
long walks, and talk of the mighty trees, 
of the flowers and how they receive their 
coloring from the rainbow, of the birds 
that flew above their heads, and the rab- 
bits and squirrels that crossed their path- 
way —every one of these presumably 
the abode of some departed spirit. 

At evening they would climb to the top 
of the bluff and watch the sun sink in 
purple glory behind the western hills; 
watch until the last lingering ray tinged 
a passing cloud; watch as the hazy twi- 
light deepened and lost its last vestige of 
color in the approaching night ; watch the 
glistening stars as each in its appointed 
time and place sparkled forth from its 
setting. 

As they watched they worshiped ; 
worshiped with a pure devotion born of 
instinct, untrammeled by philosophy. 
The Manitou was their God. They wor- 
shiped him, in the sun which bore him 
in stately majesty through the heavens ; 
in the sighing zephyrs that whispered of 
peace ; in the whirlwind breathed from 
his nostrils when angered; in the thun- 
der when he spoke his will for the whole 
earth to hear ; in the holy stars and moon, 
sweet influences of his mercy. 

Sometimes they sat silently, awed by 
the wonderful transitions of nature, but 
more often talking of their happy life 
and of the Manitou, and Wanita would 
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chant a song of her people, partly of 
praise and partly of prayer, to Him they 
worshiped, the giver of all. 

There was but one cloud in the happy 
hours of gladness. Wanita had often 
noticed sadness upon the brow of Yohomo, 
and then Wanita, her mind filled with 
vague alarm and strong fancies, became 
sad and her heart was troubled. 

One evening Wanita nestled close to 
his side and looking up into his troubled 
eyes, murmured, 

‘Why is Yohomo sad? Why is his 
brow like the night? Doves he pine for 
his people ; is he weary of Wanita ?”’ 

A great wave of troubled passionate 
tenderness came into his face and voice 
as he answered: 

‘* Yohomo’s love for Wanita is more 
enduring than the mountains, more last- 
ing than the sun; as long as the rivers 
shall flow,so long as the stars shall remain 
in the heavens, so long shall Yohomo love 
Wanita. If Yohomo should be called into 
the land of the setting sun without 
Wanita, he would be unhappy there.”’ 

‘*Wanita will follow Yohomo even 
where the Manitou shall call him, for 
without him she could not live ; but speak, 
why is Yohomo unhappy ?” 

‘*Wanita, often have I heard the 
fathers of my tribe speak of the anger of 
the Great Spirit at love so perfect as 
ours. He would not have his children 
too happy on earth lest they be unwilling 
to leave it for the Spirit land. This, 
Wanita, brings to my brow the shadow 
of night. Oh, Wanita, should the Mani- 
tou take thee from me never more could 
Yohomo be happy.’’ 

‘*Be not troubled, Yohomo, should 
Wanita be called to the Spirit land we 
shall again be happy when Yohomo shall 
join her there.’’ 

For a time they sat silent with clasped 
hands, then she continued : 

‘*Why should we fear to leave this 


world ? In the Spirit land there is happi- 
ness forever. See,’’ she cried pointing to 
a pair of doves flying to their evening rest, 
‘*there are the spirits of two lovers, pew 
mitted by the Manitou to return to earth 
for a time, often have | heard my people 
say it. So shall we, Yohomo, when we 
go to dwell beyond the setting sun, re- 
turn to this our earthiy home.”’ 

Comforting each other in sweet inno- 
cence, they returned to the wigwam and 
dwelt happily in the faith of their fathers. 

Many moons came and went, and 
Yohomo and Wanita dwelt together in 
happiness. Their cliff guarded retreat 
had never been discovered. Neither 
Indian warrior nor white hunter had ap- 
peared to disturb the harmony of their 
dwelling place. 

One day Yohomo returned from the 
hunt bearing in his hand a long, keen, 
hunter’s knife. His countenance was 
troubled as he told Wanita how, while 
hunting, he had discovered the lifeless 
body of a paleface and by his side was 
the knife. He anxiously cautioned her to 
be ever on the watch when he was absent, 
and to leave the wigwam as little as pos- 
sible, for he feared the paleface hunter 
would yet discover them. He gave her 
the knife as a weapon of defense. 

Weeks passed on and they were unmo- 
lested. The caution and depression caused 
by the incident were forgotten and they 
were again living in the old happy ways. 
The sun was nearing the western hills. 
Wanita, seated by the wigwam, was 
listening for the returning footsteps of 
her lover from his daily hunt. Eagerly 
she waited for the familiar sound, for he 
had been beyond his usual time, and she 
worried a littleand was lonely. Atlength, 
hearing footsteps, she joyfully sprang to 
meet him, but suddenly she stopped, 
alarmed that it was not Yohomo’s familiar 
step. Springing back to the wigwam 
she seized the knife and awaited. When 
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she emerged, standing a few yards dis- 
tant, gazing in amazed wonder at the 
wigwam, stood a white hunter. 

He started as he saw her and his look 
of wonder changed to one of open admira- 
tion as his gaze rested upon her beautiful 
countenance aglow with fear and anger. 
The hunter did not stir for a moment, 
then he moved towards her, but Wanita 
reading the evil purpose in his face, 
pointed the knife to her breast, as a warn- 
ing against near approach. 

He paused, but as his eyes caught sight 
of her knife his face filled with rage and 
passion. 

‘* Curse you!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ That’s 
Turpie’s knife. You red devils murdered 
him.”’ 

Like a panther he sprang upon her, 
but too late. The knife had committed 
its sacrilege. 

Within that pure breast the keen steel 
had penetrated to the hilt. Her sweet 
soul had fled to the Great Manitou in re- 
fuge from threatened dishonor. Yohomo 
was making his way homeward, bearing 
on his shoulders a deer. He smiled as 
he thought how Wanita would praise his 
skill and admire his prize. As he neared 
the bluff he became conscious of a vague 
uneasy fear, impelling him onward more 
swiftly. The smile vanished from his 
countenance, and hastening more and 
more he reached the plain where the 
pathway began. Never before had Wa- 
nita failed to meet him. Dropping his 
burden he ran down the pathway. With 
a cry he sprang to the side of the lifeless 
form. 

‘‘Wanita, Wanita,’’ he moaned, 
‘* speak to me, Yohcmo calls thee.’’ 

Never again would those pale lips 
speak on earth. Never more would Yo- 
homo be happy in life. 

‘¢ Oh, cruel Manitou,’’ he cried, ‘‘thou 
hast taken Wanita from me. Cursed be 
Manitou.”’ 
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Mourning, only as the broken heart 
can mourn, Yohomo remained kneeling 
at the side of the dead. Gradually he 
became calm. Wrapping his blanket 
around her form he raised her lovely head 
to his breast and gazed on the immovable 
features. 

The sun sank behind the purple cloud- 
wrapped hills: the twilight deepened 
into night. One by one the stars took 
their places in the never fading constel- 
lations and from behind the hills the 
queen of the night rose slowly toward 
the zenith and cast her silvery beams 
upon the sorrowing vigil. The solemn 
death watch continued. The moon com- 
pleted her nightly course and sank to 
rest. A grey tint overspread the sky 
The bright glitter of the stars paled be 
fore the dawn. The east became re- 
splendant with sun lit tints. 

The mourner heeded not the coming 
day. Steadily the majestic monarch of 
the clouds moved upward. Still mourned 
Yohomo insensible of nature’s changes 
as again the departing rays of the sun 
melted in crimson and gold along the 
western sky. As twilight darkened, 
Yohomo arose, taking the beautiful form 
in his arms he climbed to the top of the 
bluff where her joyous voice had so often 
welcomed him, and there, beneath a great 
sycamore, he hollowed a grave and lined 
it with tender boughs and soft furs and 
here he buried her. High above the 
grave he built a monument. 

His task finished, a swift change came 
over the broken-hearted warrior. He 
was again a savage, thirsting for re- 
venge. Like a wolf he sought his vic- 
tim. Inthe soft earth near the spring 
were foot prints, not his nor Wanita’s, 
and he followed them down the winding 
pathway. The blood mounted his tem- 
ples and vengeance filled his heart. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day 
an impulse drew him back to his desolate 
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wigwam. Stealthily, he followed the 
pathway. Suddenly he stopped; peer- 
ing through the bushes a sight met his 
gaze that filled his heart with savage 
joy. 

Standing by the side of the wigwam 
was a white hunter. In his hand the 
knife that had murdered Wanita. Yo- 
homo grasped his tomahawk. Retribu- 
tion was at hand. 

The hunter, conscious stricken by the 
terrible tragedy he had caused, was filled 
with remorse. The sweet face, the wild 
beautiful eyes, were constantly before 
him. Like the ghost of the dead, an un- 
seen avenger pursued him. Swiftly he 
had fled heeding not his course. That 
night and all day he had wandered. 

In the deep forest he lost his bear- 
ings. As evening approached he dis- 
covered to his horror that he was wan- 
dering back to his starting point. A 
terrible fear overcame him, but he pushed 
on, though he felt he was walking to his 
doom. 

Yohomo leaped upon his prey. Nerved 
by fear and terror the hunter with almost 
superhuman force warded off the blows. 
They grappled. Fierce and terrible was 
the struggle. The two strong bodies 
swayed to and fro like trees in a gale. 
Blood flowed from many cuts and gashes. 
The little stream that trickled from the 
spring ran crimson. Buoyed up by hate 
and revenge, the Indian fought with ter- 
rible endurance. The hunter sank to 


his knees. 

Wrenching free his hands, Yohomo 
grasped him by the wrists and forced the 
knife from his nerveless hand. 

Twisting the helpless arm over the 
hunter’s head, Yohomo plunged his knife 
into his heart. For an instant he gazed 





at the body, then with fierce fury he took 
it-in his arms and cast it far over the bluff 
and watched it smash headlong on the 
rocks below. 

Exhausted from his loss of blood he 
staggered. Victory was his and a mo- 
mentary joy o’er spread his face, and 
filled his soul, but his great sorrow rose 
to his mind and he gazed with tear dim- 
med eyes toward the sky. An intense 
agony overcame his senses. He longed for 
death. He praised the Manitou for his 
revenge and supplicated forgiveness for 
the curse he had sworn. 

‘Oh, Manitou,’’ he cried, ‘‘ take me 
to Wanita.”’ 

He heeded not the waning day. Sud- 
denly, as if new life had come to him, he 
arose and scanned the sky. A plain- 
tive cry reached his ears from the cliff 
above. 

In the deepening twilight, soaring in 
graceful cycles, a dove flew round and 
round and ever and anon a call broke 
the silence. 

A great wave of joy filled Yohomo’s 
soul. He bared his swarthy breast to 
the sky and his eyes filled with an un- 
earthly joy. He seized his hunting knife 
and stretching his arms upwards toward 
the bird, he cried: 

‘« Wanita, I come, | come.’’ 

As his lifeless form sank to the ground 
a speck appeared against the sunset 
clouds. Straight it came to the turtle 
dove. An answering cry from the ap- 
proaching dove and these sweet messen- 
gers of peace joined in the high air. 

They hovered for a moment over the 
body of Yohomo, and then they soared 
from the cliff out across the shimmering 
river and disappeared into the sunset 
horizon. 

Edwin Wildman. 
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IMPORTANCE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS AS A SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 





O do successful work of any kind 
\ one must have three elements 
of strength. First, he must have some 
knowledge of the material on which he is 
to work, of the tools which he is to use, 
and of the finished product which he is to 
secure. Second, he must have some 
knowledge of the underlying principles 
that govern his work, which knowledge 
necessitates his taking note of what 
others have done in the same line, of 
their successes and failures, and of the 
causes that led to them. Third, he must 
have power and skill to apply his know- 
ledge. 

The first is the culture side, without 
which neither of the other steps can be 
taken. The second is the scientific side. 
These (the culture side and the scientific) 
may be acquired by study and observa- 
tion. The third is the art side, using the 
term in the active sense; and this can 
be acquired only through practice. 

I wish to emphasize this third element 
of power. The progress of the world, 
the elevation of mankind, call for work, 
not for knowledge and theory alone ; for 
work that involves dexterity ; for trained 
workers ; and for the practical’ results 
that should flow from knowledge. With- 
out this, any field of study, any system 
of education, must lead to comparative 
failure. The education of teachers is not 
an exception to these statements. Grant- 


ing this, then, we arrive at some con- 


1 Extracts from an address delivered before the South- 
ern California Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. 
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clusion as to the necessary preparation 
of those who should constitute the 
“teaching force ’’ of the State. 

I need not emphasize the first two 
phases of a teacher’s preparation. | pro- 
pose simply to point out one most im- 
portant phase of this preparation, and 
the most feasible and economical way of 
gaining skill in the application of its prin- 
ciples. 

Two things are of coérdinate impor- 
tance to one who would succeed as a 
teacher of children: one is an understand- 
ing of the subject-matter to be taught, 
and the other is a knowledge of the child. 

Beginning with Comenius, the educa- 
tional reformers, have not only claimed 
that there are some well-defined prin- 
ciples underlying all correct teaching, but 
also that these must be learned through 
observation of the child and his mental 
processes. ‘‘ Every educational reform,’’ 
says Stanley Hall, ‘‘ has been the result 
of closer personal acquaintance with 
children and youth and deeper insight 
into their needs and life.’’ The teacher 
who would know this psychology of child- 
hood must study it inductively ; that is, 
by observation of the children them- 
selves. He must not depend on the 
statements and generalizations of others, 
except as an aid to the better under- 
standing of the individual child. 

Skill is also necessary in his work, as 
in every other calling. This skill must 
not be the result of mere mechanical 
habit; and it can be gained only by 
actual work with the class. Without 
this power of adaptability, a teacher 
is likely to make two errors: If with- 
out professional training of any kind, 
he will talk too much; and most of this 
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talk will be over the heads of his pupils, 
the more so perhaps as his knowledge of 
the subject is great. And though a 
teacher may add pedagogic theory to sub- 
ject knowledge, he may yet fail, utterly, 
in his attempts to apply his theory to 
the needs of a class. How can a teacher 
make use of apperception — that basic 
principle of nearly all gain in knowledge 
—unless he knows from experience how 
to get hold of the real child and find out 
‘what and how he thinks ? 

Now, where can this experience be 
gained so cheaply and effectually as in a 
well-conducted training school? By the 
very establishment of State Normal 
Schools, and the character of the work in 
them, it seems to me that two ideas are 
clearly recognized, viz.: that the principle 
of acquiring skill through practice is 
essential, and that it is the duty of the 
State to provide means for the profes- 
sional training of its teachers. 

It is a notable fact that in the first 
pedagogical seminary in Europe, the one 
established by Ratich at Kéthen in 1619, 
practice was combined with theory, and 
the siudents were required to give model 
lessons. Another ofthe earliest teachers’ 
seminaries about which we know any- 
thing very definite, the one connected 
with Francke’s Pedagogium at Halle in 
1704, was the outgrowth of the plan that 
he had of allowing poor pupils to aid in 
the work of instruction. When these 
pupils left his school to teach independ- 
ently, their success was so marked in 
comparison with that of other teachers, 
that Francke’s institution became noted 
throughout Europe. Hecker afterwards 
established two such schools, the one at 
Berlin in 1748, receiving aid from the 
Government. Gedike’s school, partially 
professional in character, was also recog- 
nized by the Government. 

Germany now has about two hundred 
Normal Schools. 


France, since 1879, has done more in 
the same length of time to provide trained 
teachers for her schools than has any 
other country. In 1892 there were 172 
Normal colleges in the country, every de- 
partment having been compelled by law 
in 1886 to support two primary Normal 
Schools, one for each sex. The organi- 
zation of these schools was a matter of 
much dispute in the educational con- 
gress in Paris in 1889, but the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the General Assembly : 


** A practicing school is indispensable for the 
professional education of pupils in a training 
college. 

“*The practicing school will be attached to the 
training colleges. 

**The practicing school ought to be of the same 
type as the majority of the primary schools to 
which the students will be sent on leaving the 
college.” 


As in Germany, the course of study 
covers three years, the age of admission 
is from sixteen to eighteen, and all of the 
students are required to teach in the es- 
tablished practice school. 

The educational history of Europe 
shows us that nearly every country has 
a system of training teachers, which in- 
cludes not only the theory of teaching, 
but also the actual practice of the art 
under competent critics. The Normal 
School idea has appeared even in the 
countries of South America ; and the Jap- 
anese, ‘‘ the Anglo-Saxons of the east,”’ 
not to lag behind in the march of progress, 
have a most elaborate system of teachers’ 
schools, that we might well imitate. 

When, after the war of 1812, the States 
were bankrupt, there arose a question, 
‘« What can be done to strengthen the 
republic ?’’ and the accepted answer 
was, ‘*‘ Give its citizens intelligence.” 
Interest in the schools aroused interest in 
the ‘‘ teaching force’’ ; and later we find 
the legislature of New York authorizing 
many of the academies of the State to 
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spend part of the public money allotted 
to them for the special purpose of educat- 
ing teachers of the common schools. 
This plan was not a marked success, 
since the students in the teachers’ classes 
received only ‘‘ the same kind of instruc- 
tion in the academic subjects as students 
preparing for business or for college.’’ 

We owe to Horace Mann’s energy and 
his interest in public schools the appro- 
priation of money by the Massachusetts 
legislature for the first Normal School in 
America. He truly felt that ‘‘ Neither a 
free press nor free suffrage can long exist 
to any beneficial purpose without the 
training of teachers.’’ As the first shot 
fired at Lexington roused the people to 
action from Georgia to Maine, so this first 
Normal School, located on the same con- 
secrated ground, gave an impetus to 
public education that now carries with it 
the promise of a better liberty — the free- 
dom from ignorance and vice. 

Normal schools‘have continued to grow 
in favor in the United States, till there 
are now over 150 supported wholly, or 
in part, by the State governments, with at 
least 30,000 students. They graduate 
yearly about 5,000 teachers. While I 
recognize the fact that they may not 
give the broadest culture, while | am 
well aware that many of them do not 
give much educational science and phil- 
osophy, | am thoroughly convinced that 
any one preparing to teach in our ele- 
mentary schools, finds in the Normal 
School special advantages and acquires 
pedagogical habits unattainable else- 
where. 

First, he pursues a course of ,study 
planned especially to prepare him for 
teaching, not merely a general course 
equally well adapted to any and all call- 
ings. Each subject in the curriculum 
must be viewed ‘‘ in all its aspects, with 
its antecedents and consequents,’’ that 
the prospective teacher may be able to 
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lead other minds to a clear comprehen- 
sion of its essential principles. This 
consideration of each subject from a 
teacher’s standpoint is of no small im- 
portance in putting the student-teacher 
in the right relation to his future work. 
Besides this, in many Normal Schools. 
the students are early made acquainted) 
with the mental processes involved in 
learning different subjects, in this way 
being prepared at the outset to do some 
inductive work in psychology. 

Second, aside from observing the ex- 
emplification of principles and methods 
in the training school, aside from practice 
in teaching which is necessary to the 
attainment of skill, there is the personal: 
contact with children so essential to a 
real knowledge of educational psychol- 
ogy. 

This personal contact with the child,. 
as Miss Haskill, of the Worcester Normal: 
School, well says, ‘‘ creates intelligent 
interest, sympathetic curiosity ; a feeling 
of charm in the tentative acts, in the 
curiosities, the failures, the make-shifts, 
the easily satisfied desires, the imperious 
demands, ang the unalloyed enjoyments 
of the infant man.’’ 

Third, the Normal School student 
breathes a pedagogical atmosphere, so to- 
speak, which has no slight influence in 
preparing him for his chosen work. The 
artist spirit can develop most rapidly and: 
effectually in an atmosphere of art, sur- 
rounded by art and associated with those 
who think art, and who encourage artist 
aims and desires ; it must have a chance 
to become acquainted with beauty in alli 
its varied forms. 

A fourth important advantage gained 
is a certain mental momentum that im- 
pels students forward in the direction of 
the work for which they are preparing. 
This has a great bearing on the educa- 
tional advancement of the State. It is. 
one of the reasons why Normal graduates 
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stay longer than others in the work of 
teaching. When student-teachers under 
helpful guidance enjoy their work in the 
training department, when they come to 
their. teachers cheerfully asking for direc- 
tion and criticism, there is a great prob- 
ability that they will continue in this 
spirit. 

Through their training in the school, 
Normal students acquire an enthusiasm, 
as well as a momentum, that sends 
them to their chosen work, not merely 
intending to teach for a year or two to 
earn a little money, but, inspired by the 
nobility of the ‘‘ election wherewith they 
are called,’’ as the true ‘‘ teaching force ”’ 
of the State. And this in fact they be- 
come, not only by their work in the 
schools, but also by their influence over 
other teachers who have not had their 
advantages. The enthusiasm they have 
acquired inspires them with a love for 
their work; and the momentum they 
have gained keeps them abreast of the 
times. 

I might continue to note points in favor 
of Normal-trained teachers, but | will 
speak of only one more. That, however, 
is, tomy mind, the most important. Be- 
ginning their course with a special object 
in view, earnest, often anxious, to attain 
success in their preparation, Normal 
School students bend every energy for 
the accomplishment of their purpose, 
and thus, with few exceptions, keep 
toned up to the full measure of their 
ability. This purposeful work and the 
thought of their future responsibilities 
keep them in such straight paths of ex- 
emplary conduct and duty that they form 
habits of rectitude which greatly aid 
them to withstand the temptations of the 
world. This is a marked result of the 
training of our Normal Schools. By far 
the greater proportion of our graduates 
are pure, earnest, thoughtful, and right- 
minded men and women, worthy, in these 


most essential respects, to be guides to 
the young. 

If what I have said in regard to Nor- 
mal-trained teachers be true, we have a 
right to suppose that through them ben. 
eficial results to the cause of popular 
education have been secured, even dur- 
ing the short period of their existence. 

The Normal School has shown that it 
is possible to train teachers for better 
work, as it is possible to train for better 
work in any other calling. Most of our 
Normal graduates do good work from the 
very beginning of their teaching career. 
To put them in every district school of 
the State would be to save to the people 
an enormous amount of time and energy 
lost through the awkward experiments of 
untrained tyros, to say nothing of the 
pernicious effects of such experiments on 
the unformed characters of our children. 

The Normal Schools have exercised a 
great influence in arousing other teachers 
to do better work, and in creating a de- 
mand for better methods of instruction. 
Gradually they are ‘‘ leavening the whole 
lump.’* During the fifty odd years of 
their existence they have done more to 
give general confidence in public educa- 
tion' than has any other single influ- 
ence. Without them most of our teach- 
ers would still enter the work through the 
examination door. Their chief prepara- 
tion would be to cram themselves with a 
few facts, their only expectation to drift 
about from school to school—and drift 
out of the work altogether as quickly as 
possible. 

‘* But,’’ say some of the friends of 
popular education, ‘‘ though we may ad- 
mit the truth of all you say, yet we be- 
lieve that the Normal Schools have to a 
great extent outlived their usefulness. 
We now demand a more thorough pre- 
paration for teaching than they can give. 
We ought to have a ‘teaching force’ 
that, to a college course as foundation, 
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have added special training in the Peda- 
gogical Department of some University, 
or in some strictly professional Normal 
School. The Normal Schools should no 
longer stretch out their hands to the boys 
and girls from the grammar schools and 
attempt to furnish at one and the same 
time a training both academic and pro- 
fessional. Such a policy necessarily 
results in shallow work that turns out, 
at best, not artists, only artisans.’’ 
Without quoting further, | assure our 
critic friends that | and my co-workers 
know the deficiencies of our schools better 
than we can be told. The critics utterly 
fail to appreciate the situation, largely 
because they fail also in true sympathy 
toward the cause of universal education. 
The Normal Schools were established to 
prepare teachers for the common schools, 
and this is still their true mission. They 
are confronted with the plain, practical 
question, ‘‘ How may we elevate a great, 
cosmopolitan mass of people into an or- 
ganic, intelligent, and patriotic nation ? ”’ 
From this ‘‘ people’’ by far the greater 
number of our teachers must come, and 
the ‘‘teaching force’’ can be elevated 
only by reaching down to the people’s 
schools and first lifting them to a higher 
plane. Suppose from the time of their 
establishment our Normal Schools had 
admitted only college or even high school 
graduates? Our common schools would 
be today without even their ten per cent 
of teachers possessing some degree of 
special training. They would be utterly 
given over to the guidance of the peda- 
gogically lame and halt and blind. Little 
by little Normal graduates have raised 
the standard of work in our elementary 
schools until now the Normal Schools are 
beginning to feel the effects in better 
prepared students. This has been not- 
’ ably the case during the last ten years. 
In proportion as country and village 
schools have improved, high schools have 


multiplied, until now in some States over 
fifty per cent of those entering Normal 
Schools are high school graduates. 

If all who desire to teach could first be 
tried by the tests applied in our Normal 
Schools, great gain would result to the 
country. Few know how many enter 
the Normals only to be speedily im- 
pressed with the fact that they lack 
either mental ability to do the work, or 
the peculiar qualifications necessary to a 
teacher. These give up the idea of im- 
posing themselves upon the children of 
the State, when, if it had not been for 
their brief Normal experience, they 
would have crammed up for the county 
examination and have become fully cer- 
tificated teachers. Few know of the rigid 
‘*weeding out’’ at the close of each 
term ; and no one can ever know of the 
devotion to duty and the conscientious- 
ness of the teachers in our Normal 
Schools, nor how carefully the fitness of 
each student is considered before he is 
given a diploma. Few understand the 
difficulties under which the work is car- 
ried forward. 

Under existing cirtumstances, it is 
absolutely necessary, if the Normal 
Schools are to fulfill their true mission, 
that they receive students from the 
public schools. As all who enter are 
not equally well prepared, it requires a 
constant effort to provide for their har- 
monious development. The time given 
to our Normal course has not been long 
enough, and the course, therefore, has 
not covered enough ground. Every step 
in advance in this direction has been 
made in the face of decided opposition 
to a more extended course, urged by a 
few ill-advised advocates of supposed 
economy. 

Why have our Normal Schools done 
little else than prepare their students in 
a somewhat shallow way to teach in 
primary and grammar schools, as is often 
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asserted by our college and university 
comrades? Why have they plodded 
along without any great manifestation of 
ambition, content to do what lay in 
their power for the students under their 
charge? Why have they not taken 
rank in the field of pedagogy, in special 
training for special work, with other 
professional schools? Why fave they 
not given the facilities for this special 
work that are now to be had in some of 
our universities? Why, indeed ? 

Because their immense influence for 
good has been so gradual in its effects 
that they have not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated to secure for them a support 
commensurate with their importance to 
the community, a support in proportion 
to that received by other institutions 
maintained for the general good. 

Last year there were in the three 
Normal Schools of California over 1,200 
students. Nearly three hundred gradu- 
ates were sent out, carrying their whole- 
some influence into every part of the 
State. The State expended $89,500 for 
the support of these schools, or $75 per 
student. The Notmal Schools of Ger- 
many, France, and other countries cost 
the several governments not less than 
four times that amount per student. 
Germany appreciating individual instruc-: 
tion, assigns in her Normal Schools an 
average of only ten students to each 


‘ teacher, and the same wise provision is 


made for most of our State universities, 
while we must do what we can with 
nearly four times that number per 
teacher. 

How, then, under these conditions, 
can more be expected of our Normal 
Schools than they are doing? Little 
time is left to our over-worked teachers 
for investigation, as most of them teach 
these large classes from fifteen to twenty 
hours per week. This is poor policy, 
not only because it robs our Faculties of 


time to work out some of the great edu- 
cational problems confronting us, but 
also because it deprives our future teach- 
ers of the individual attention necessary 
to the best training. 

1 consider that our California Normals 
made a great step in advance by adding 
one year to their course. It has allowed 
us to plan courses for high school gradu- 
ates and for teachers who hold first grade 
certificates. The number who are al- 
ready enrolled in these courses shows 
the estimation in which the Normal 
School is held, and the growing desire 
for improvement on the part of teachers. 
While | am not in sympathy with the 
idea that Normal Schools should have in 
their curriculum no subjects that are 
found in High Schools, | believe they 
should raise their standards of admission 
as rapidly as the condition of the schools 
below them will admit. Thus, the Nor- 
mal School of the future will be able to 
do better work, because it will have bet- 
ter material. 

It will also have well-equipped libraries 
and laboratories and pedagogical mus- 
eums. The future Normal School will 
have different phases of manual training, 
fitting teachers to lead the coming gener- 
ations of boys and girls to do as well as 
to know. The training school will ex- 
ist not merely for the purpose of allow- 
ing student-teachers to practice, nor 
alone for the exemplification of the prin- 
ciples that must underlie all good teach- 
ing; it will be a teaching laboratory, 
where advanced ideas, the result of child- 
study in the same department, may be 
wrought out in practice, and where re- 
sults may be noted for the benefit of all 
schools. Finally, this future Normal 
School will have what is indispensable if 
it is to attain its legitimate end, viz.: the 


necessary financial support to allow the © 


engagement of enough teachers so that 
some of them at least may have time for 
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the thought that is essential to all intel- 
lectual progress. 

It is plain that under existing circum- 
stances the ‘‘ teaching force’’ must be 
drawn largely from the Normal Schools. 
So long as salaries range only from $400 
to $800, even in this State, where they 
are higher than in the majority of the 
States, college and university trained 
teachers will not compete for positions in 
the common schools. I know that some 
of our friends say it is better to havea 
few who are highly trained, and to de- 
pend on them to elevate their co-workers, 
than to have all our teachers partly 
trained. Idisagree with them. If their 
plan were carried into effect, the country 
schools would feel scarcely any influence 
from advanced educational movements. 
Those who appreciate the importance of 
the country in the economy of the nation, 
will grant that ‘‘ the trained teacher who 
even partially understands her vocation ; 
who is fruitful in expedients to interest 
children and arouse their ambition, is 
needed in the country schools even more 
than in the city schools. In the country 
district, the school depends very largely 
upon the teacher ; she is subject to but 
little supervision ; she is not often brought 
in contact with other teachers, and in 
her little domain she reigns almost su- 
preme. Outside of and beyond their 
daily lessons, her influence over her 
pupils ought to make itself felt for good.’’ 

Even in the city schools, though we 
may appoint ‘‘ Generals and Field Marsh- 
als for teaching,’’ it must be admitted 
that it is wise to require some training of 
the forces that work under their direction. 
We may rear a few philosophers who 
may settle many of the questions now 
before us. They may decide upon the 
relative values of subjects, and make an 
ideal curriculum ; they may determine 
the best plan of correlation, and build, in 
theory, a grand educational structure ; 
VOL. xxviii.—15. 
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but with it all, our schools will never ad- 
vance in excellence unless we have 
teachers who are fitted to attack, with 
some degree of skill and self-reliance, the 
individual problems that rise in the every- 
day work of every school-room. 

As for the common schools, I can rejoice 
that they stand in need of no champion- 
ship. Our republic will always realize 
that the benefits derived from free edu- 
cation are given back to the State by the 
ever-increasing wealth and intelligence 
of the people. It follows that the State 
ought not only to assume the responsi- 
bility of ordering and supervising her 
system of free education, but also to insist 
on the proper preparation of her teachers, 
especially those who have charge of ele- 
mentary education—the only education a 
large majority of her people ever get. 

The State can spend money to no bet- 
ter advantage than to support, liberally, 
Normal Schools enough to meet this call. 
California spends yearly almost $500,000 
on her prisons and reformatories, and 
$75,000 on the National Guard ; the Nor- 
mal Schools of California cost annually 
less than $100,000. Let this proportion- 
ate expenditure be reversed, and crime, 
with its attendant necessity for prisons, 
guards, and reformatories, would soon be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Of the teachers of Germany ninety- 
five per cent have had special training, 
of France, sixty per cent, and of England, 
forty per cent, while less than ten per 
cent of the teachers of this country have 
been trained for their work. If those 
countries, with their comparatively hom- 
ogeneous peoples, see the necessity for 
such a large proportion of Normal teach- 
ers, how much greater is our need, in 
order that our mixed multitudes from the 
ends of the earth may bequeath to their 
descendants an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the liberties that have been be- 
queathed to us ? 
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In view of all these facts and require- 
ments, ought the special mission of the 
Normal School to be questioned for an 
instant? Or is there any reason for be- 
lieving that any other institutions, or de- 
partments of institutions, can, now or at 
any time in the near future, take the 
place of such schools in our educational 
system ? 

They are the only schools that offer an 
opportunity for training in both theory 
and practice of teaching, and the only 
ones that offer any means of testing the 
teaching power of the student before he 
goes out a certificated teacher. They are 
the only schools whose definite aim is to 
reach and up-lift the common schools, 
and through them, the whole body of 
the people ; they are the only schools, in 
fact, that stand close enough to the com- 
mon schools to feel intelligent sympathy 
with their needs, and to realize their par- 
amount importance. 

The Normal Schools must never degen- 
erate into the mere mechanical workshops 
for learning ‘‘ devices,’’ which some seem 
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to think they are, nor, what would be 
still worse, into mere academies of dead 
scholasticism. Upon their teachers and 
principals is laid the high duty to discern 
between the false and the true in educa- 
tion. In the spirit of this discernment, 
and by means of the ‘‘ Teaching Force,”’ 
they must move upon the chaotic waters 
of elementary instruction, until a light 
shall dawn upon the minds of men that 
will demand for every child its birthright 
of rational training; until our public 
schools shall provide for our children a 
well-balanced, harmonious development 
of the entire being—mental, moral, and 
physical ; until every district high school 
shall be a well-equipped polytechnic in- 
stitute, where may be gathered ‘‘ the 
practical results that should flow from 
knowledge,’’ and where our sons and 
daughters may be trained for the inevit- 
able duties of citizenship and of life. 

Is this ‘‘ a vision of the ideal ’’ ? Well, 
be it so. ‘* The ideal is God’s promise 
of expanding life to every human soul,”’ 
and to nations and institutions as well. 

Edward T. Pierce, 
Principal of State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 




















WITH A PORTRAIT OF HIS SWEETHEART, 


HIS is her face, who loves thee more than life ! 
Think, when thou lookest on her pictured face,— 
‘¢ This hair no hand but mine has e’er caressed ; 
These lips no lover’s lips but mine have pressed ; : 
These truthful eyes upon no rival shine ; 
All that I see is mine, and only mine! ’’ 
So shalt thou learn to prize the single grace 
Of sole surrender, in thy promised wife! 





This is her face, whom thou hast sworn to love! 
Think deeper, while thine eyes devour her face,— 
‘‘ This cannot change,— but she | love must fade ! 
Tears soon will dim these eyes, for laughter made ; 
This brow be lined with care, these locks turn white,— 
Yet shall my love outlive the mournful sight! ”’ 
Tho’ envious time steal every youthful grace, 
So shall each theft a deathless passion prove! 
227 Elaine Goodale Eastman. 








THAT GIFTED French phil- 

On philosopher Chateaubriand 
International once wrote: 

Arbitration. **S’il existait, au millieu de 

Europe, un tribunal qui 

jugeit, au nom de Dieu, les nations et les mon- 

arques, et qui prévint les guerres et les révolu- 

tions, ce tribunal serait le chef-d’ceuvre de la 

politique et le dernier degré de la perfection 

sociale.” 

Chateaubriand was not gifted with the pro- 
phetic eye; for we are no nearer to the millenium 
in this year of grace than we were at the time 
the illustruous Frenchman penned the above quo- 
tation. With Spain at war with her richest 
colony, engaged in a war of cruelty and ferocity 
unequalled in civilized annals, when the cable 
brings news of the deliberate and horrible butchery 
of non-combatants ; France, so far from follow- 
ing the line of thought of one of its greatest 
scholars is lending, through her newspapers, its 
moral support to uphold a tottering monarchy. 
The ruling faction of Spain, a bureaucracy honey- 
comed with a corruption as vile as that which 
afflicted China at the time of its war with Japan, 
sends to Cuba a fit representative in the person 
of General Weyler. From canefields burned 
and desolate homes, from every household and 
fireside, from every citizen of that unfortunate 
Island who remembered the last visit of this 
scourge came a shudder of shame, and if Butcher 
Weyler has not outdone the atrocities of his 
former campaign, it is because of fear, not of 
these down-trodden and tax-ridden Islanders, but 
of the power of the United States. But France, 
instead of aiding to bring one more nation into 
the array of republics of the world, is under- 
handedly lending her influence in the council of 
nations to decrepit Spain, and nullifying by all 
the power of her press the good offices of the 
United States. , 
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ENGLAND through its Lon- 
don Courts is amusing the 
public with a farce trial of 
Jamison and his raiders. 
Although there is no appar- 
ent intention to punish ‘‘ Doctor Jim” and the 
other freebooters for their crimes, it must be a 
great humiliation for a nation like England that 
has in an almost unchecked manner devoured 
African kingdoms and Indian principalities. In 
almost any direction from the Home Office across 
the fair face of Nature is the conscienceless track 
of the commercial Englishman in his quest of 
conquest. 

Afghanistan Punjaub, Burmah, the southern 
Provinces of Siam, Venezuela, Rhodesia, Orange 
Free State, Transvaal and innumerable little 
Zulu kingdoms all bear the ugly stamp of the 
leprous hand of English aggression. It is not 
that England is suffering at the present time with 
an attack of virtuous indignation, it is that Eng- 
land was caught in the act and that it has no 
excuse for the indefensible actions of its Rhodes’ 
and the other colonial thieves of lesser or greater 
degree that have passed into history. 


The 
Transvaal 
Crime. 


THERE are things that one 
does not care to say in an 
for attempt to describe the won- 


A Plea 


ders and glories of Yosemite. 

It is a descent from the 
sublime to the petty to mention, in the same 
breath, the most awe inspiring works of the Cre- 
ator and the infantile mistakes of man. 

I would not keep one person from viewing the 
marvelous valley by harping on the fact that 
its beautiful floor has, through fear of newspaper 
criticism and foolish arrogance, been given up to 
a jungle of underbrush and myriads of mos- 
quitoes. 

When the white man first came upon the val- 


Yosemite. 
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ley its floor was a succession of charming mead- 
ows. Indians, herds'of deer and forest fires kept 
it as clear of brush and dead limbs as Golden 
Gate Park and the view of its wonderful falls 
and majestic domes was unobstructed. Pines, 
spruces, mountain mahogany flourished and 
made wooded parks where meadows were not 
possible. It was all in perfect keeping with the 
highest conception of nature’s own landscape. 
Such a thing as a mosquito was unknown. To- 
day all this is changed. A little band of dis- 
gusted fault finders and self-important critics 
sent up acry that nature was being desecrated, 
that the cutting of a single stick within the con- 
fines of the valley was an act of vandalism and 
ahalf dozen distant journals echoed the wail. 
It had its effect and today the sight-seer in Yo- 
semite is literally buried in a thicket of scrub oak 
and cottonwood. In order to get a view of the 
valley he must ascend to a 3,000 foot elevation. 
The primeval meadows are gone, the original 
parks are lost. The mosquitoes have come and 
in another five years the Stoneman House ‘the 
State Hotel) will only be visible from Inspiration 
or Glacier Point. There is not a man in the 


valley, inhabitant, or tourist, that does not de- 


plore this condition of things and yet they are 
all afraid to protest. 

What the valley needs and what it will get 
sooner or later is a complete ‘* brushing out.”’ 
If it is not done by order, it will be done by some 
camper’s fire, and if a fire ever does start, it will 
take everything — bridges, hotel, and inhabi- 
tants. The river banks need attention, the 
trails need repairing, and a system of irrigation 
ditches need to be built so as to wet the roads 
daily. A little sense and a little money can 
make Yosemite as near perfect as anything can 
be on this foot stool. This subject is respectfully 
referred to the honorable Yosemite Commission. 


AS a voter and tax payer, 

1 am glad that at last the 
long expected duel between 
Silver and Gold is going to 
be fought to a finish. What- 
yne’s party affiliations may be, whatever 

his own convictions, he should be willing that 
his neighbor should have a fair and impartial 
The silver sentiment has become 
Stronger year by year, until today it is a ques- 
tion whether or not the majority of the tax 
payers in the whole country do not believe in 
restoring silver to its place under the Constitu- 


tion, 


Silver 
versus 
Gold. 


h : 
earings 
Nearing, 


rive years, even one year ago, Senators 
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Stewart, Dubois, Bland, Bryan, and their little 
party of irreconcilables in Congress were looked 
upon as ‘‘cranks”’ and voted nuisances. It 
must be a great and almost a marvelous satis- 
faction to them, even if their nominee is not 
elected, to know and feel the change of senti- 
ment regarding their cause and themselves. One 
cannot but compare them to the despised aboli- 
tionists of before the war. 

The times have been bad during the past four 
years. What the causes are it is unnecessary 
to hazard a guess. The political orator invari- 
ably blames bad times to the administration in 
power. Bethis as it may, the working people, 
the poor, the great middle class, know that 
something is out of-joint. They have tried high 
protective tariffs and low protective tariffs, and 
have seen money getting tighter from day to day 
and their mortgages growing in spite of their 
labor and economy. 

Senator Stewart tells them that the free coin- 
age of silver will give them relief. They are 
willing to make the experiment on the basis that 
they have nothing more to lose and everything 
to gain. Now comes the opportunity for the 
financial writer and thinker. To him the mass 
look for a clear, simple statement of the contro- 
versy between the two metals. 

Even the campaign watchword of the Demo- 
cratic party — 16 to 1 — is more or less Greek to 
the masses. Who will explain the real difference 
between the purchasing power of the silver and 
the gold dollar as it circulates today. The work- 
man sees the difference. To him they are 
exchangable. His arguments are based on his 
own narrow experience at the grocery and with 
the milkman. One buys as much flour or to- 
bacco as the other. 

In the June and July OVERLANDS Irving M. 
Scott, Gov. W. J. McConnell of Idaho, and 
Bankers Story and Valentine have tried to make 
these and many other points clear. Read them 
and you will become familiar with the best argu- 
ments on both sides. It is not the province of a 
magazine to advise its readers editorially how to 
vote, but is it within its province to publish in its 
pages the live questions of the campaign, and 
this it will continue to do, trusting thereby to be 
of some educational benefit to its vast reading 
public. 


Charles Warren Stoddard. 


PROFESSOR STODDARD keeps Bachelor’s 
Hall in “‘The Bungalow, ”’at 300 M, St.,Washing- 
ton. The place is an ideal home for a poet, and 
is embowered in trees; a little park with a foun- 
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tain is separated from the private grounds by a 
footpath known as “ Lover’s Lane.”’ 

** The Bungalow ”’ is hidden like a nest among 
the trees, and the windows of the study open 
among the bird-haunted branches of a wide- 
spreading catalpa. The rooms are filled with 
books, rare pictures and bric-a-brac — the pre- 
cious souvenirs of many years’ wandering over 
the globe. 

Stoddard’s poetry is warm in color, and full of 
melody: he never offends the finer sense of the 
ear. Some of his poems are perfect word-paint- 
ings of scenes in the tropics. Critics such as 
Joaquin Miller, Howells, Buchanan and Kipling, 
place him “‘on a plane of literary art consider- 
ably higher than that occupied by most litéra- 
teurs of the day.” 

The genial professor leads the life of a literary 
recluse, attending his classes regularly, how- 
ever, but returning to the ‘‘ Bungalow,” he 
buries himself there among his household gods. 
He seldom visits his friends preferring to receive 
them in his Bohemian quarters, where they are 
always assured of a warm welcome. He is 


very popular, and is cordial and informal to a 
degree. . 
Mr. Stoddard began writing for publications 


when he was only sixteen years old, and since 
that time has contributed to innumerable period- 
icals in the United States, England, Australia, 
and Hawaii. His collected works would doubt- 
less fill a score or more of volumes. 

His first book of poetry was published in 1867, 
and received warm praise from the critics. In 
1892, “South Sea Idyll,”’ revised, with an intro- 
duction by his friend, William D. Howells, was 
published. Of these beautiful poems of the 
South Sea, Howells says, ‘‘He produced the 
lightest, sweetest, wildest, freshest things that 
ever were written about the life of that summer 
ocean.”’ At present the professor is enjoying 
good health, and is hard at work on a new 
novel. 

Among the many deserved honors that have 
been conferred upon him is that of Doctor of 
Literature by the Catholic University, and re- 
cently the honorary degree of D. H. L. 

The Orphan’s Bouquet, Boston. 


A Note on the Purchase of Alaska. 


AT A meeting of the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of San Francisco on the 
14th of June, 1869, on motion of Supervisor 
Nunan, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
providing for the appointment of a committee of 
three Supervisors, who, with the Mayor and 
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such citizens as they might invite to participate 
were directed to meet the Honorable William H. 
Seward on his arrival in San Francisco, and 
tender to him the hospitality of the City. The 
Committee was then and there appointed, and 
an invitation, which I accepted, was given to me 
by the Committee to accompany them. 

On a beautiful afternoon, June roth, we went 
aboard the Sacramento steamer to meet at 
Benicia the Yosemite, which was coming down 
the Sacramento River with the great American 
statesman on board. We found at Beniciaa large 
concourse of citizens, waiting anxiously to see and 
give a hearty greeting to the distinguished ex- 
Secretary of State, who amid internecine war 
and strife had piloted the Ship of State into a 
haven of rest and security. 

The steamer Yosemite was soon alongside of 
the wharf, and cheer upon cheer was given for 
the great statesman as he appeared. upon the 
hurricane deck. He addressed the assembled 
citizens in a few formal words. The Committee 
went aboard the steamer, and proceeded directly 
to where Governor Seward was standing. As 
soon as the steamer was again under headway | 
had the pleasure of introducing each member of 
the Committee to him and was in turn introduced 
by one of them. We proceeded immediately to 
the parlor of the pilot-house, where with good 
cheer we entertained one of the greatest men of 
our country. We found him affable and com- 
municative. He made many inquiries about the 
Pacific Coast and its people. He asked each 
member of the Committee where he was from 
and length of residence in this State. Upon 
being informed that I was from western New 
York, he said he knew my father well and made 
some complimentary remarks about him. 

This gave me an opportunity to converse free- 
ly with him, and | said that the people of the 
Pacific Coast were grateful to him for the annex- 
ation of Alaska, and if it was not presuming too 
much we would be pleased to know how the 
treaty was brought about. He said, in reply, 
that there is usually a private history in national 
treaties, that rarely becomes historical, and there 
was one in this. 

Then he gave us the following narrative: 

Foreign treaties are negotiated by the Secretary 
of State through the foreign Minister, and in this 
case, in the most informal manner. You know 
Russia has always been our friend, and rendered 
us eminent service during the Civil War. 

I was on terms of intimacy and friendship with 
Mr. Stoeckl, the Russian Minister at Washing- 
ton, while | was Secretary of State. One day he 















came to my office with a bundle of dispatches, 
and as he came in he said: 

*“* Seward, the Yankees are raising the devil on 
the Northwest Coast; what shall we do with 
them? I have just received these dispatches 
from our Governor Maxitoff, and they inform me 
your people are interfering with their furs and 
fisheries.” 

I replied in a half-joking way, “‘Sell us the 
country.” 

He asked, ‘*‘ What will you give for it?”’ 

I said, ‘* $5,000,000. ”” 

He replied that he did not think his master 
(the Czar) would accept less than ten million. 

| said my government would not assent to the 
payment of so large a sum for what it considered 
a barren waste. 

Stoeckl finally said, ‘I will split the difference, 
and | will recommend to my master a sale for 
$7,500,000.” 

| said, ‘‘ You throw off $500,000 and it is a 
trade.” 

Mr. Stoeckl wanted to know what would be 
done with the Russians in Alaska. 

I replied, ‘‘ You must take care of them.”’ 

He, after a moment’s reflection said, ‘‘ You 
give us two hundred thousand to pay for the 
franchises and property of the Russian Fur Com- 
pany and we will satisfy them.” 

To this I assented. 

He put up his dispatches, and | said to him, 
**Stoeckl, | will bet you a box of cigars that the 
Czar will not sell Alaska.” 

‘*] will take that bet,”’ replied the Minister ; 
**but, Seward, if | win the bet you shall go down 
to the street, purchase the cigars, and personally 
bring them to my house.”’ 

‘** All right; you can have the cigars if the 
offer is accepted. ”’ 

| thought very little of the matter until one 
evening in March, 1867. While 1 was engaged 
in the pastime of a game of whist, the Russian 
Minister was announced, and upon my receiving 
him he drew from his pocket a cable-dispatch from 
St. Petersburgh, and as he did so he said, “‘ Gov- 
ernor, Alaska is yours. Get ready that box of 
cigars.” 

| replied that he would surely have the cigars 
but he must wait for them until the next day, 
and in the meantime we would draft a treaty for 
the purchase of Alaska. I immediately went 
with Minister Stoeckl to the Department of State, 
with such few clerks as I could find, and by 
early morning the treaty was drafted, signed, and 
ready to be sent by the President to the Senate. 
We told him that Alaska was rich in. minerals, 
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furs, fish, and timber, and its acquisition was of 
great importance to the United States, and espe- 
cially to the Pacific Coast; that the time was not 
far distant when the yearly exports from Alaska 
would equal the whole purchase-price. 


Now the steamer’s bell was ringing, for we 
were nearing the city with its brilliantly lighted 
wharf, where Major McCoppin, the Board of 
Supervisors, and citizens, were ready to wel- 
come, receive, and entertain, the great American 
Commoner, and they did. 

E. D. Sawyer. 


The Matter of Reprints and Copyrights, 


In line with the controversy now going on be- 
tween the New York Evening Post and Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin and Copeland and Day and the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY is the discussion going 
on between Thomas B. Mosher and Mr. Andrew 
Lang, the translator of the English version of 
** Aucassin and Nicolette.” 

Mr. Lang displays just as little desire to un- 
derstand a very simple matter as do the editors 
of the Critic. The case plainly put is as follows :— 

Mr. Lang translated the story of Aucassin and 
Nicolette and published a limited edition. He 
admits, first, that he expected no remuneration, 
**] did the work for love, not for lucre.’’ Sec- 
ondly, that the English edition was a limited 
one and not copyrighted, and lastly, that the book 
was practically ‘‘out of print.”” Mr. Mosher 
therefore simply resurrected a beautiful piece of 
translation and by placing it before the public in 
a cheaper and unlimited form, he has conferred a 
favor upon the reading public and upon Mr. 
Lang, whose work bid fair to sink into the 
dusty oblivion of a bibliophile’s shelf, to be 
known only for its rarity and its high price. 
Under these conditions, a reprint of Junius’ Let- 
ters would be a heinous crime! 

The indefensible act of reprinting articles or 
pictures without due credit is forcibly illustrated 
in the same issue of the Critic, in which is 
printed the correspondence between the parties 
interested and the summing up of the case by 
the editor. The Critic is published for the bene- 
fit of the mutual admiration society of hyper- 
critical and ultra-sensitive Eastern literary ex- 
otics, that revolve around the Constellation 
Gilder. It is undoubtedly with the idea of 
adorning a moral that the picture of Joaquin 
Miller is published without due credit to or the 
permission of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. It is 
noticed that the Tribune is credited by the Critic, 
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and presumably the literary mouthpiece of the 
elect thinks it is no prig to prig from a prigger. 
In this connection it is well to point out to Mr. 
Mosher that the ‘‘ raison d'etre for existing,” 
which he speaks of in his letter to Mr. Lang 
dated June 26th is a good deal like the ‘‘ tout 
ensemble of the whole.” 

An apology was demanded of the New York 
Evening Post for its unwarranted attack upon the 
OVERLAND, and up to the time of going to press 
none has been received. It remains to be seen 


whether the Critic will emulate its metropolitan 
contemporary in excessive politeness. 


Songs of the Soul.' 


The Whitaker-Ray Company of San Francisco 
have made a very handsome volume of 162 
pages of Joaquin Miller’s latest collection of 
verse, Songs of the Soul. Itembraces seven poems, 
the most elaborate being ‘‘ Sappho and Phaon.”’ 
It is a sculptured monument to love, with its base 
on the old red sand stone and its apex above the 
clouds. Love lived in the darkness of chaos, and 
from it radiated the first lines of light that illum- 
ined the earth. Heaven is wherever love exists, 
and after a separation of three thousand years 
Sappho and Phaon have been reunited by the 
poet, and are spending their honeymoon in Alaska. 
The field is broad, the subject is inspiring, and the 
imagination of the poet runs riot. He twists the 
tails of comets, plays football with the stars, and 

** The kind moon came — came once so near 

That in the hollow of her arm 

| leaned my lifted spear.” 

Some of the descriptive passages are among 
the best in the language, and the poem abounds 
in strong lines, with few that are positively 


1Songs of the Soul. By Joaquin Miller, San Francisco. 
The Whitaker & Ray Company : 1Sy5. 
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In the same number of the Critic is an ably 
written article on Joaquin Miller, in which that 
journal recognizes publicly, though very late, 
that there is genius in his writing and poetry in 
his poems. If Mr. Miller is wise, he will reason 
that this avowal of what has been known fot 
years may have method behind it. There isjust 
a bare possibility that some publisher is desirous 
of letting the public know, that with “ Mr. Miller 
it is all feeling, and the feeling of a poet.” 

A new volume of Mr. Miller’s poems may be 
expected from the press of some Eastern pub- 
lisher. 


weak. Many familiar lines will be detected by 
the reader, and lest the poet may be unjustly 
charged with plagiarism, we will mention that 
he has borrowed somewhat from himself, but 
with so little an effort to disguise as to provoke 
nothing more severe than the passing censure of 
asmile. ‘‘ A Song of the Soundless River” is a 
melodious little story in rhyme, which does not 
rise above the poetic dignity of a ballad, nor does 
it embrace many lines that will be apt to be re- 
membered an hour beyond the reading of them. 
The poem of ‘‘ Sunset and Dawn in San Diego ”’ 
calls for more vigorous handling, and receives it. 
In subject and meter it appeals to the better 
faculties of the poet, and is sung in a loftier key, 
with flashes here and there of genuine poetic fire, 
The most notable among the minor pieces is 
** Mother Egypt,” not more for what it says than 
for what it suggests. And now, if our poet will 
indulge us in mentioning that the words 
‘*flower”? and “‘heaven”’ and “‘hour” and 
** prayer” are always better to our taste when 
used in the capacity of single syllables in verse, 
we will conclude by welcoming ‘‘ Songs of the 
Soul”? as.a charming and creditable addition to 
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the literature of California, and as an assurance 
that the scources of the author’s inspirations are 
broadening and deepening with the years, and 
that the greatest of his work remains to be done. 
Thinking as he thinks, dreaming as he dreams, 
moved as he is by the broadest and gentlest of 
human sympathies, he would bea power in the 
land were it possible for him to become more of a 
Beranger or Whittier and less of a Browning. 
The language of the people is simple, but he 
could learn to shape it into numbers. 


Life of L. Q. C, Lamar. ' 


Prof. Edward Mayes has prepared a careful 
and sympathetic life of the late Justice Lamar. 
The author says in the brief preface: ‘‘It is not 
the purpose of this memoir to rake over the ashes 
of old quarrels or to stir up the embers of dying 
animosities. * * * Nor is it an apology for, or a 
glorification of, the career of Mr. Lamar. The aim 
is to give the story of his life as it was; to show, so 
far as is possible, what he did and why he did 
it, conceiving that the story will be not only a 
merited tribute to a brave and patriotic man who 
dared much and suffered greatly for the good of 


his people, and in the end was greatly reward- 
ed.” The work also contains the most striking 


of Lamar’s speeches and letters. It is a grace- 
ful tribute and one that will be gratefully re- 
ceived by his thousands of friends and ad- 
mirers. 


Lotos Time in Japan. 


Henry T. Finck has added one more volume to 
the rapidly increasing librarv on things Japanese. 
\s differing from Mr. Hearn’s delightful studies 
of the inner life of the Japanese Mr. Finck’s 
book is the work of a keen-eyed, tireless ‘‘ globe- 
trotter.”” He tells of outer Japan as itis today 
throbbing with its new life, fully awakened to 
the possibilities of occidental civilization. It is 
just the book for the tourist bound Japanward. 
It goes into charming details and is painstaking 

its descriptions of life and customs. The 
iuthor, however, gets outside of the well beaten 
He visits Northern Japan which he calls 
‘ Japanese Siberia”? and describes monkeys in 
the snow, an American city gone to seed, the 
great coal fields and the Anios. The book is 
handsomely bound and illustrated. 


Lucius Q.C. Lamar. By E. Mayes. 
Publishing House of the M. KE. Church, South : 


paths. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
1&96. 
Lotos Time in Japan. By Henry T. Finck. New York; 


harles Scribner’s Sons: 1495. $1.75. 


A New Edition of Oliver Twist.* 


A new and at the same time cheap edition of 
Dickens’ work is by no means a novelty. In 
fact it would be an interesting item to know just 
how many “‘ new editions’’ of Dickens have ap- 
peared first and last. But an edition of Dickens 
combining cheapness and perfection typograph- 
ically is rare indeed. Macmillan’s edition of 
which Oliver Twist may serve as a sample, is the 
most complete and valuable from every point of 
any popular editions brought out in this country. 
It is an exact reprint of the first edition with 
reproductions of the original illustrations by 
George Cruikshank and a biographical and bibli- 
ographical introduction by Charles Dickens the 
younger. In this introduction a novel method 
of ‘‘ grangerizing ”’ is introduced by reproducing 
Crukshank’s cancelled plate of “‘Rose Maylie and ' 
Oliver,” the ‘‘ Facsimile of the wrappers to the 
Editlon of 1846,” the Facsimile of Title Page to 
Vol. | of first three volumes Edition of 1838” and 
the same of the pirated edition. The type and 
paper of the edition are above reproach and it is 
tastefully bound in green cloth. What is still 
more astonishing they sell for one dollar a 
volume. 


Adam Johnstone’s Son.* 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’ last story is a pure 
novel of love and scenery. The theater of the 
plot is the picturesque old Italian town of Amalfi. 
The characters are few and act their simple parts 
in and around “‘ the queer hotel, which was once 
a monastery, perched high up under the still 
higher overhanging rocks, far above the beach 
and the busy little town’”’ with sea beneath. | 
know of no better or life like description of Amalfi 
than the one contained in the book. Clare and 
Mrs. Bowring, Englishwomen, have come to 
this quiet nook to recuperate. Here they meet a 
sturdy young countryman who falls in love with 
Clare. He is Adam Fohnstone’s Son which be- 
comes a title of some little significance in the 
development of the plot. The story like all of 
Crawford’s is gracefully told but unlike his last 
Italian novel —‘‘ Casa Braccio’’ —it does not 
keep one’s feeling up to concert pitch. The illus- 
trations give an added interest to the book; 
they are intelligently drawn scenes about 
Amalfi. 

3Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.00. 

By F. Marion Crawford. New 
1896. $1.50. 


4Adam Johnstone's Son. 
York: Macmillan and Co. 
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Palmyra and Zenobia.' 


ONE of the most interesting books of explora- 
tion and travel that has been published for many 
a year is Dr. William Wright’s account of Pal- 
myra and Zenobia and of his travels and adven- 
tures in Bashan and the desert. There is nota 
dry or stupid page in the rather bulky volume. 
Every chapter contains one or more fights with 
the fierce, cruel Bedawi of the desert. His de- 
scription of the ruins of Zenobia’s ancient capital 
is as vivid as it is surprising and the picture 
drawn of the home life of the natives and the 
misrule of the Turkish government fairly makes 
one’s blood boil. Nearly all the people of this 
country are Christians, and tax gatherers rob and 
murder them at their will. Everyone lives ina 
state of terror and what law there is is only for 
the oppressor. The illustrations, of which there 
are a large number are from photographs of the 
remarkable ruins that fill the country. 


A Lady of Quality.” 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S last 
novel — A Lady of Quality — will excite more dis- 
cussion than any of her previous books. It is 
one that invites argument and every reader will 
instinctively range himself under or against the 
glorious banner of the beautiful Clorinda. What 
Mrs. Burnett has really presented to us is a phys- 
iological problem which every reader solves ac- 
cording to his own experience. The scene of the 
story is English country life during the reign of 
Queen Anne. The characters are fox-hunting —- 
squires and court nobles. Clorinda is the way- 
ward, hot tempered daughter of the hardest 
drinking, hardest riding squire of the lot. She 
is brought up among such men in the atmos- 
phere of oaths and drink. With an education 
thus acquired the development of the woman be- 
comes a question of absorbing interest. Whether 
one agrees with the author or not in the manner 
in which the heroine acts her after life one cannot 
but admire both. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware.* 


Harold Frederic has achieved the distinction of 
writing one of the books of the year that will 
survive. Whatever the Churchman may think 
of the lesson taught in the life of the Rev. 
Theron Ware, whether Methodist or Catholic is 
offended or not by the picture drawn of their 


‘Palmyra and Zendébia. By William Wright. 
York : Thomas Nelson and Sons. 15895. 

2A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New 
York: Charles Scribner s Sons. 18¢¢ 

‘The Damnation of Theron Ware. 
eric. Chicago: Stone & Kimball: 1896. 


New 


By Harold Fred- 
$1.50. 


peculiar methods, the book as a novel is above 
petty criticism. It is a strong picture of the 
hardships of the Methodist itinerary in rural New 
York. It deals with the narrow lives and faith 
of the old hardshell Methodists who placed the 
“Church Discipline’? above the New Testa- 
ment, in contrast with the rather too free and 
liberal construction of the Commandments as 
practiced by the Catholics in the same city. 
Theron Ware is a young, brilliant minister with 
a sweet, simple wife. Between the grinding pre- 
judices of his own Church trustees on the one 
side, and the allurments of the worldly priest 
and a beautiful Catholic girl on the other, he 
falls into unbelief and at last complete shame. 
Certain passages of the book are intensely dra- 
matic,—the raising of the debt on the church, 
the young minister’s first introduction into Celia 
Madden’s music-room, the final meeting with 
Celia in New York. The general novel-reading 
public will welcome the story with real enthus- 
iasm, and the reader who has been brought up 
in the Methodist Church will see in ita thousand 
points that will place in a new light the weak 
points of his own Discipline. It is bound to be 
the subject of innumerable articles in the church 
paper, and the controversy cannot but be of 
profit. 


_ Dumas’ Olympe de Cleves.’ 


A large minority of the admirers of Dumas are 
content with an excited chase through the 
charmed pages of the D’Artagnan romances and 
Monte Cristo, not knowing that he has written 
an entire library of historical novels, any one 
of which twill command the attention of any 
healthy, reader. While Olympe de Cléves does 
not quicken the beating of the pulse as do the 
duels of the ‘‘ Great Four”’ or keep as close to 
history as some of his other novels, it is still, as 
one can say of all of the Master’s books, a per- 
fect portrayal of the life of the times it depicts. 
The story covers the years 1727-29 in the reign 
of the young King Louis XV. It introduces such 
historical characters as the King, the Queen — 
Marie Leczinska,— Cardinal Fleury, and the Duc 
de Richelieu. The book is uniformly bound with 
the handsome edition, and illustrated by Van 
Muyden. 


A New Dictionary of Quotations. 


Macmillan & Co. have brought out an edition 
of an English Dictionary of Quotations’ by Col. 

4Olympe de Cloves. By Alexandre Dumas. Boston: 
Little, Browr: & «‘o. 2 vols. 

5Dictionary of Quotations. By P. Dalbiac. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. : 1896. §2. 








Dalbiac M. P. It is always a pleasure to have 
in one’s library a new dictionary of this kind, 
but it would seem that some publishing house 
would find it profitable to bring out an American 
edition of English quotations. Bartlett’s ‘* Fa- 
miliar Quotations” comes much nearer to the 
demand. In Dalbiac’s book out of the 400 
authors indexed the only Americans honored are 
Poe, Longfellow, Bryant, Channing, Emerson, 
Hemer, Franklin and Irving. Nothing from Jef- 
ferson, Washington, Webster, Clay, or any of 
our regular standbys. Out of the 400 authors 
not more than half are known on this side of the 
Atlantic. However the book is carefully com- 
piled and well printed. 


Tom Grogan! 


Tom Grogan is not a Sunday School book, 
neither is it written for the benefit of the young 
alone, yet it is the ideal book for school 
libraries. If 1 were asked to name the best book 
of the year for our great school constituancy, I 
would unreservedly recommend Tom Grogan. It 
is a story so strong, so sweet, so simple, and so 
elevating that it teaches its lesson of the reward 
of honesty and industry without a suspicion of 
the goody-goody of the regulation Sunday 
School book. Tom Grogan is a woman—a great, 
big, reliant, tender-hearted Irish woman with a 
crippled son—Patsy. She is a teamster and 
stevedore who takes contracts for loading barges 
and hauling supplies. She talks with a fine 
lrish brogue and her right-hand man has the 
lingo of ‘‘Chimmie Fadden.”” The Knights of 
Labor declarea boycott on Tom Grogan and the 
story is the story of the boycott. The scene is 
Staten Island, and the characters are Knights, 
Walking Delegates, Police Justices and Work- 
man. The book will pay reading and rereading. 


What They Say in New England.’ 


Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us 
in the language in which he received them the 
odd sayings, rhymes, and superstitions which 
are or have been current in New England. The 
volume was begun with the idea of collecting for 
private entertainment the remnants of folk-lore 
which are in constant use in many New England 
households. Not only was the number found to 
be remarkable, but according to the compiler, the 
amount of belief still held in them is astonishing. 


While the majority of these sayings have a for- 
‘Tom Grogan. By F. Hepkinson Smith. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 1895. $1.50 
* What They Say in New England. By Clifton Johnson. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1896. $1.25. 
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eign ancestry they have been changed materially 
in many instances by being given a peculiarly 
local twist. For convenience the matter is class- 
ified under numerous headings, such as money, 
luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and sen- 
timent, weather, etc. 


The Red Badge of Courage.* 


For one | fail to find the charm of the much 
lauded ‘Red Badge of Courage. To me it is noth- 
ing more than a hysterical, badly written ac- 
count of somebody’s conception of a battle from 
a private point of view. Privates and Officers 
may all act as though they were tipsy during an 
engagement, they may all swear and scream, 
use bad grammar and rush about as though they 
were headless, but I doubt it. Whatis more to 
the point the G. A. R’s of my circle laugh at it. 
The book may be aclassic, an equal to Tolstoi’s 
and Zola’s war pictures. It has so been desig- 
nated. It may also be trash. 


Aucassin and Nicolette. 


The Tale of Aucassin and Nicolette done into 
English by Andrew Lang, is out of the press of 
Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, and as 
a sweet song-story of overmastering love is de- 
serving of a lengthier mention than that accorded 
it in these columns in a previous number. The 
Tale of Nicolette isa sweet story as told and sung 
by the old French minstrel; we are told of the 
love and bravery of the lady of the eyes of vére 
and of the youth who, bore so much, for love of 
her of the tresses fair, in quaint chansons and 
quainter prose. Of these two devotees at Cupid’s 
shrine in an abandon of sweet folly and love, the 
old captive sings of them in a measure that-knows 
no falseness : 

‘*When I! was young as you are young, 

When lutes were touched, and songs were 
sung, 

And love lamps in the windows hung.” 

There is about this tale the perfume of the an- 
cient days of chivalry ‘‘when knights were 
bold.”? It is the pleasanter feature of the age 
without the blood and fire or the clash of swinging 
swords, although our “ merrie minstrel”? was 
not without his share of the battle spirit. 


‘* Dreaming of his lady dear 
Setteth spurs to the destrere 
Rideth forth without fear, 
Through the gate and forth away 


To the fray. 


3The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen Crane. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1896. $1.00. 
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** And the damoiseau was tall, fair, featly fash- 
ioned, and hardy of his hands.” Truly, this 
was no milksop of a lover, ““—and Aucassin 
was ware of him, and gat his sword into his 
hand, and lashed at his helm with such a stroke 
that he drave it down on his head, and he being 
stunned, fell grovelling.’? And all these men 
were valiant and good, chivalrous and courteous 
even unto the sentinel : 


** Maiden fair that lingerest here, 

Gentle maid of merry cheer, 

Hair of gold, and as clear 

As the water in a mere, 

Thou, meseems, hast spoken word 

To thy lover and thy lord, 

That would die for thee, his dear ; 

Now beware the ill accord 

Of the cloaked men of the sword, 

These have sworn and keep their word, 

They will put thee to the sword 
Save thou take heed.”’ 


And then these two lovers, whom we cannot 
follow through all their travels in the strange land 
of Torelore, were constant and true until time had 
removed ail difficulties. Truly this is a song- 
story of true love. 

** Sweet the song, the story sweet, 
There is no man hearkens it, 
No man living ’neath the sun, 
So outwearied, so outdone, 
Sick and woful, worn and sad, 
But is healed, but is glad 

’T is so sweet.”’ 


THE Series of Little Fourneys to the Homes of 


Good Men and Great‘, proved such a success 
in the attractive and inexpensive shape they 
were issued in that Mr. Hubbard and the pub- 
lishers continue it this year, changing only from 
English to American soil. Most of the papers 
chosen for the present series' were issued by the 
Putnams in 1853 under the name ‘“‘ Homes of 
American Authors.”’ It was well to revive them ; 
for it gives a charming contemporary point of 
view of these great Americans hard for us of the 
present day to attain, dazzled as we are by the 
splendor of their later fame. A view of Lowell, 
for instance, before the Commemoration Ode 
was written and before he was thought of as a 
political possibility is quite refreshing. 


A VALUABLE and scholarly study’ into the 


shap.ng forces that made the Constitution that 
[Little Journeys to the Homes cf American Authors. 
Edited by Elbert Hubbard. G.P. Putnam's Sons: New 
York: 1896. 
2The Genesis of California’s First Constitution. By 
Rockwell Dennis Hunt. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press: 1595. 
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served California for thirty years, a better Con. 
stitution in the opinion of many of the judicious, 
than that of California today or than that of 
almost any Western State, wrought out with 
the elaborate statement of authorities that en- 
ables the reader to trace each fact presented back 
to the original sources. 


A PRETTY pamphlet® of views and text about 
the Stanford University and its picturesque sur- 
roundings has been issued and is for sale by 
Doxey. The beautiful college buildings are 
shown from many points of view, the rainy 
weather views with their reflections being the 
most striking. 


The Naulahka,* the joint work of Kipling and 
Balestier, has been placed within the reach of 
all. It forms Number Three in ‘‘Macmillan’s 
Novelist’s Library”? of paper bound editions 
The story is one of thrilling interest. Its scene 
is laid in a Colorado mining town and an East 
Indian Residency. Its characters act their part 
with the dash and force with which Kipling 
knows so well how to invest them. The inva- 
sion of a wide-awake Colorado miner and 
politician into the sleepy, treacherous life of 
an Indian court is almost as curious as Mark 
Twain’s Yankee in the court of King Arthur. 
The story is one of Kipling’s longest and best. 


A BOOK’ for the religiously minded student, 
helpful in adjusting difficulties which very natur- 
ally arise in the mind regarding the difference in 
the tone of religious thought of today with what 
tradition has led him to expect. It is a calm 
dissertation on the Central Facts of Christianity, 
dealt with on a broad basis yet tinged through- 
out by the conservative coloring of an Episco- 
palian, brightened by an easy and flowing style. 
The various Interludes which are in a poetic vein 
are not the least pleasing feature of a readable 
and useful book. 


MERRIE ENGLAND® is the most convincing 
and plausible statement of the Socialist position. 
It will be applauded or cursed as the reader’s 
point of view inclines him, but not denied a hear- 
ing, nor treated as of small importance. ‘“‘A 
book that will create ructions,’’ a Populist politi- 
cian said. Adapted to American readers by 

3Stanford University and Thereabouts. By O. L. Elliott 
and O. V. Eaton. san Francisco: 1895. 

4The Naulahka. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 
Balestier. New York: Macmillan & Co.: 1836. Paper, 
50 cents. 

5Studies in Theologic Definition. 
ton & Co. 


6Merrie England. By Robert Blatchford. 
TheHumboldt Publishing Company’s. 


Palmer. E. P. Dut- 


New York: 


1895. 
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Alexander Harvey. Six hundred thousand copies 
sold in England, and it is said, a still larger edi- 
tion in America. 


Perdue! by Henry Greville, with explanatory 
notes by George MacLean Harper, Assistant 
Professor of French in Princeton University, is a 
pretty story in the French language, the style of 
which is so simple and clear that anyone even 
with a superficial knowledge of the language may 
read it with pleasure. 

The story tells of how a morose and jealous 
man broke the mother’s heart, and of her pathetic 
death in a public park, of an aneurism. Of the 
father’s departure for America filled with doubt 
and jealousy, and of the heroine, a young girl 
suddenly left a waif in Paris. The charm of the 
story lies in the skilful tracing and development 
of the pure young girl’s character, and the 
sketches of the friends whom her sorrow and 
destitution raised up for her. There is a cleverly 
written scene in whlch an elder brother makes 
his declaration by proxy, through the aid of his 
junior, who also contracts to secure the father’s 
consent to the marriage and who aranges the 
matter by cable from Paris to New York. 


VICTOR HUGO’S Quartrevingt-Treize' (edited 
in one volume, with an historical introduction 
and English notes, by Benjamin Duryea Wood- 
ward, B. dés L., Ph. D., of the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures in Colum- 
bia University) is one of his most attractive and 
interesting novels. Dealing as the story does 
with one of the most terrible periods of the 
French Revolution, its import cannot be fully 
appreciated without a general acquaintance with 
the spirit of the times, and a knowledge of the 
most important events and happenings prior to 
the bloody days of the Reign of Terror. An his- 
torical introduction has therefore been made to 
the novel, in which those events are duly consid- 
ered, thereby adding greatly to the general value 
and usefulness of the volume. Victor Hugo has 
made of the National Convention an especial 
focus for research, and in his accounts of men 
and things of political interest, he has accumula- 
ted, in terse expression, a mass of interesting ma- 
terial. Any comment on the fierce struggle at sea 
between man and matter, on the careful descrip- 
tion of La Tourgue, on the stirring scenes that 
were enacted in and about that old feudal strong- 
hold, would here be superfluous. The book, 
intended in its present form, primarily for use in 

‘Perdue. By Henry Greville. New York: Wm. R. 
Jenkins 8&5 cents. 

*Quatrevingt-Treize. 
Wm. R. Jenkins. $1.25. 


By Victor Hugo. New York: 


American University work, appeals also to an 
audience at large, inasmuch as the difficulties 
that once beset its fuller understanding have now 
been removed in happiest measure. 


’THE IMPROBABILITIES of this most improb- 
able story do not centre so much in the events 
that the authors have evidently tried to describe 
as the acts of the Charlatan. There is nothing 
improbable in Philip Woodville’s love tor Isabel 
nor is it strange that the heroine of this story 
should be of such a highly sensitive nature as to 
be the subject of intrigue by a designing villain. 
The improbable comes in when Woodville, over- 
come by his own villainy performs such a noble 
deed that it can only be likened to a complete 
moral somersault and in one moment rises in the 
esteem of the reader and the heroine and becomes 
a gentleman of honor. This is improbable and 
this is followed by the impossibility of the Char- 
latan taking himself au seriewx and acting the 
part so well that he believes in himself and dies 
believing. 

As for Isabel; why the novelist should deprive 
her of her only earthly affinity in order to obtain 
a tragic end to what might have been a passable 
story is past conjecture. Surely, the reformed 
conjurer was more of a man and deserving of 
Isabel than was Lord Dewsbury, English peer 
and gentleman. 


The Tourists Guide Through the Hawaiian 
Islands‘ is the most practical and most attract- 
ive guide to the Hawaiian Islands. Full of val- 
uable information and interesting pictures. 


Trumpeter Fred® is a story of army life on the 
plains by Captain Charles King. It is a bright 
healthy story about a resolute, manly soldier boy 
whom a designing sergeant tried to get into dis- 
grace. The action is spirited and shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with army life. 


THE fine collection of American War Ballads,® 
edited by George Cary Eggleston and published 
five or six years ago by the Putnams in their 
pretty ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets’? Series, has 
been reissued, the two volumes in one. It satis- 
fies every wish of the lover of martial verse and 

3The Charlatan. Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray 
E. Tennyson Neely: New York. 

4The Tourist’s Guide Through the Hawaiian Islands 
By Henry M. Whitney. Honolulu: The Hawaiian Gaz- 
ette Company’s Press: 1895. 

5Trumpeter Fred. By Capt. Charles King. New York: 
F, Tennyson Neely. 1896. 

6American War Balladsand Lyrics. Edited by George 
Cary Eggleston. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons: 1896. 
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of dainty bookmaking. Mr. Eggleston’s Intro- 
duction is also reprinted, a delightfully readable 
essay on the subject of the collection. 


A HANDY little pocket guide to San Francisco! 
and its neighborhood has been issued by the 

1San Francisco and Suburbs. Robertson Publishing 
Company: San Francisco: 1896. 
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Robertson Publishing Company. It contains 
maps and tables of all sorts likely to be of use to 
the visitor to the City, and answers in clear and 
easily found fashion all the inquiries that are 
sure to rise in his mind. It is remarkable rather 
for its usefulness than for its beauty and is not 
bound in a way to outlast the few days of pocket 
wear the stranger will be apt to give it. 








AS the editor of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
the only magazine on the Pacific Coast, Rounse- 
velle Wildman is well known in American liter- 
ary circles. 

A periodical which succeeds in establishing 
itself as an acknowledged representative of the 
literary interests and welfare of an area so wide, 
wealthy and populous as to be almost an empire, 
deserves honor. In conducting the editorial 
management of it a man has ample scope for 
good work and wise judgment. The success Of 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY, from more than one 
point of view, shows that Mr. Wildman has been 
fully equal to the demands of his position, and 
the portrait of him which appears in this issue 
will interest many persons in all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Wildman’s avoidance of all imitation of 
the established eastern magazines, making his 
publication typical of his constituency, shows 
that he has the ideas of individual and successful 
industry. 

The OVERLAND MONTHLY is widely read in 
the Eastern States, for it has a high literary 
standard, and, avoiding imitation, it brings to 
the East the best of the great West. 

The Fourth Estate, (N. Y.) 


THE two concluding volumes of Mr. Aitken’s 
edition of Defoe’s ‘‘ Romances and Narratives,” 
published by Macmillan & Co., include the rare 
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and valuable Due Preparations for the Plague, and 
a number of pamphlets relating to Capt. Avery, 
Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and other 
pirates and robbers, now reprinted for the first 
time. 


GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH’S scholarly essays 
on literary people and things, his book reviews 
and newsy literary chats that are such a feature 
in the Sunday (S. F.) ‘‘ Chronicle ” are attract- 
ing national attention and relive in our Eastern 
reviews. His book reviews have made the 
“Chronicle ” well known and eagerly watched 
for by the New York and London publishing 
houses, as there is seldom a well-known novel 
issued whose makers do not quote from the 
**Chronicle’s ” review, and place it side by side 
with that of the “‘ Literary World,” *‘ The Dial ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Nation ”’ in their advance sheets. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Fitch’s charming essays 
will be obtainable in book form. 


AMONG the educational works to be published 
immediately by Macmillan & Co. are An Ek- 
mentary Text-book of Physical Geography for High 
Schools, by Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., A.G.S.A., As- 
sistant Professor of Geology’at Cornell Univer- 
sity ; -4 Laboratory Course in Experimental Physics, 
by W. J. Loudon and J. C. McLennan; and 
The Elements of Geometry, by George Cunning- 
ham Edwards, Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of California. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. announce an important 
work on the big game of South Africa, by John 
Guille Millais, F.Z.S., author of “‘Game Birds 
and Shooting Sketches.” Itis entitled 4 Breath 
from the Veldt, and the object of the author has 
been to supplement from personal observation 
what is already known of the animals he came 
across during a recent tour in South Africa and 
to present a true picture of the life in that country. 
In this book the drawing alone have occupied the 
author’s close attention for three years, and they 
represent with the utmost care the actions and 
attitudes of the animals in motion. 


‘THE PUBLISHERS of the Lar& continue to sur- 
prise the public with this delightful little bibelot. 
The last production of Jes Jeunes in the cover line 
is a masterpiece. 


DR. MAX NORDAU may be railed at by those 
in whom his darts find lodgment but his caustic 
applications still adhere to the public distempers 
and grow in public appreciation. 

The Comedy of Sentiment is a novel of rare ro- 
mantic, as well as didactic interest. Instead of 
being preachy as some might suppose it is full of 
spirit, action and life. 

To publish such a book at fifty cents, as is 
done by F. Tennyson Neely of New York City, 
is to place a valuable book within the reach of 
all. 


7 


Les Maitres des L’ Affiche; the Masters of the 
Poster is issued under editorship of Cherét at the 
printing house of Chaix, Paris, and it is supplied 
monthly to subscribers at the remarkably low 
price of six dollars a year. Each number, of 
which eight have been published, contains an 
exact facsimile of four of the latest posters issued 
in Posterland. There is no other poster publica- 
tion that is so perfectly produced, the publishers 
Sparing no expense to make each issue an edition 
de luxe. 


“Le Petit Fournal des Refusees is a remarkable 


journal that shows in its make-up the most viru- 
| William Doxey, Publisher, San Fraacisco. 
?Frank Marrion, Publisher, San Francisco. 
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lent attack of decadence in art that has comes to 
the reviewer. The artist vies with the editor 
and the contributor in producing this most 
atrocious little volume. It is a clever skit in 
more ways than one, but it is the cleverness of 
the incurably insane, and the purple cats and 
green elephants and spotted white lizards chase 
one another across the pages like the phantasma 
of mania a potu. 


THE quickened demand for the works of Mrs. 
Stowe, consequent upon her death, will be happily 
met by the new and definite edition of her com- 
plete writings, which her publishers, Messrs 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have for some time 
had in preparation, to comprise sixteen volumes 
in their excellent Riverside editions of standard 
authors. The first volume will have a biographi- 
cal sketch, and all the volumes are to be thor- 
oughly edited and furnished with notes when 
necessary. Each of the volumes will have a 
frontispiece and a vignette, including several 
portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s homes, and 
other interesting designs. Thereis to bea limited 
large-paper edition, each set of which will cor 
tain Mrs. Stowe’s autograph written by her ex: 
pressly for this purpose a few months ago. 


THE WHITAKER & RAY Co. of San Fran 
cisco, have issued ‘Pacific History Stories, as 
retold be Harr Wagner. They are illustrated 
by J. D. Strong, and are adapted for use in the 
schools as supplementary reading. The stories 
include Balboa, Magellan, Cabrillo, Drake, The 
Missions, The Journeys of Lewis and Clark, 
The Donner Party, Discovery of Gold, Fremont, 
Bear Flag Republic, Admission of California, 
Old Californians, and others. This book will 
place a large amount of information, in the hands 
of the children, not easily accessible in any other 
form. 


**THE LITERARY DIGEST” of New York 
republished, with favorable comments, Mr. W. 
H. Mills’ article in the June OVERLAND on 
**The Prospective Influence of Japan upon the 
Industries of America.’ 





QUIET COMUNDU. 


HERE is no sun like the sun that shines 
In the valley of Comundu. 

There are palms and olives and figs and vines 
In the valley of Comundu. 


Ay! 1\ was born in the valley below. 

Ay! That is the reason I love it so. 
And the jofa, the jofa, the danza bonita, 
By the vine-covered casa by one chiquitita, 
And the sweet pasadi/a upon the guitar. 


Ay! the valley, the valley, so far, so far! 


There is no bloom like the peaches’ bloom 
In September in Comundu, 

When the world is happily, sweetly tuned 
In summerly Comundu. 


Ay! 1am the valley’s and love her too. 

Ay! Cries my heart for my Comundu, 
And the ’chachas in cotton, their eyes and cheeks 
I shall see in my dreams for weeks and weeks 
And hear (ojala!) our songs in the night, 


As we sang (ay de mt!) in the moon’s white light. 


There is no moon like the moon that shone 
In the summer in Comundu, 

And water ne’er rippled so blithly o’er stone, 
As it rippled in Comundu. 


Ay! The melons, the brevas! I can smell the corn. 

Ay! The fresh of the haze in the day new born, 
And the idle glad laughter,— bonita, bonita ! — 
Her kerchief was red, ah, the sweet chiguitita! 


Arthur B. Bennett. 





Thrifty Phyllis goes to town, 

[eaves her gallant sighing: 

Phyllis maketh oer a gown, 

That 15 why she gocth down; 
She would be a-buying 

lvory Soap, to cleanse it sweetl ; 

Rbbons that soll deck it neatly; 

Ba ck she'll Soon be flying 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti, 





